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Honor and Country: The French Fleet Went Down Gloriously 





SINCE EARLY COLONIAL DAYS PHILADELPHIA HAS ENJOYED FAME FOR GOOD FOOD AND GOOD DRINK. TODAY THIS “*HERITAGE 


OF HOSPITALITY’ CARRIES ON IN A MAGNIFICENT WHISKY. GRACIOUS IN CHARACTER, GLORIOUS IN FLAVOR, PHILA- 
DELPHIA IS A WHISKY BASED ON CHOICEST RESERVE STOCKS, PRESERVING A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE. PHILADELPHIA 


MIGHT WELL BE CONSIDERED A “SPECIAL OCCASION’’ WHISKY. YET YOU CAN AFFORD TO ENJOY IT, REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 


86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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‘The shape of th 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


i fhwe coming of peace may not im- 
prove the figures of America’s 
ladies but it will reduce the cost of 
“supporting” them. Men who claim to 
be experts in such delightful subjects 
say girdles (and garters) may last three 
times as long as they used to. Here’s 
the plot— 

Thousands of miles of rubber thread, 
using tons of rubber, are needed for 
elastic parachute harness and gas mask 
Straps. But all available rubber was 
fequired for other equally important 
military uses. 

Years ago B. F. Goodrich engineers 


had developed Seinipes — a synthetic 
rubber that can be made from American 
raw materials — and had built a plant 
to produce it. When natural rubber im- 
ports were shut off, these same engi- 
neers began an intensive research 
program to develop an elastic thread of 
Ameripol. In three months they had a 
better thread. 

Oils, including natural body oils, 
make rubber swell and lose its “life” 
—that’s the chief reason garters and 
girdles “wear out.” Elastic made of 


Ameripol thread isn’t affected by oil, it , 


stands natural aging better, and has 
better resistance to cutting by the nee- 


@ “a 
ings fo come 


dles of knitting machines. (It will be 
used for men’s suspenders, too.) 

It’s all going into gas masks and 
parachutes now—so keep on taking 
good care of the pre-war rubber things 
you have. But when peace comes again, 
Ameripol (and Koroseal also devel- 
oped by B. F. Goodrich engineers) will 
make life a lot more comfortable for 
you in a hundred ways. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 


Akron, O. rs 
B.F. Goodrich 
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GARGLE 


LISTERINE 
Quick! 


it May Spare You a Deep-seated 
Cold or a Nasty Sore Throat 


Listerine Antiseptic immediately starts 
to kill the threatening germs which left 
the other fellow’s nose and throat to set 
up housekeeping in yours. 


The more of these germs Listerine 
Antiseptic destroys, the less chance there 
is of a ‘‘mass invasion”’ of the tissue, fol- 
lowed by the discomfort of a cold and 
sore throat. ' 


In tests with Listerine Antiseptic, germs 
on mouth and throat surfaces were re- 
duced as much as 96.7% fifteen minutes 
after a Listerine. gargle—up to 80%. one 
hour after. 


We believe this explains Listerine’s 
astonishing clinical test_record in com- 
. batting colds. These tests, made over a 
period of 11 years, consistently showed: 


Regular twice a day Listerine Antisep- 
tic users had fewer colds and fewer sore 
throats than those who did not use it. 










Don’t you think, in view of these 


facts, that Listerine Antiseptic, used sys- 
tematically, is a worthwhile precaution 
against colds as well as an emergency 
treatment when a cold is coming on? 


If you've been in contact with those 
with colds—if you've been in a draft— 
if your feet have been wet and cold— 
and you feel under par with a cold 
coming on, never omit the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle. 





Pneumococcus Type 11, Pneumococcus Type IV, Streptococcus Viridans, Friedlander’s Bacillus, Streptococcus Hemolyticus, 
Bacillus roe Rn Micrococcus Catarrhalis, Staphylococcus Aureus, 


THE “SECONDARY INVADERS” 


Above are some types of ‘‘secondary invaders,” 
millions of which may exist on the mouth and 
throat surfaces. They may cause no harm until 
body resistance is lowered when they may in- 
vade the tissue and set up or aggravate the 
troublesome aspects of the infection you call 
a cold. You can see how important it is to 


attack them before they get the upper hand. 


Note How Listerine Reduced Germs 


Actual tests showed reductions of bacteria on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up to 
96.7% fifteen minutes after the Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle, and up to 80% one hour after 
the Listerine gargle. 
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LETTERS 





A Grueling Gremlin 


I have read with much interest an article on 
Gremlins in your magazine dated Sept. 7 and 
thought you may be interested in my own 
experience of contact with a Gremlin. It hap- 
pened as follows: 

I was posted as a civilian technician to an 
RAF Servicing Squadron and had been having 
difficulty with a hydromatic airscrew that just 
refused to function. The work covered a period 
of several days, and it seemed that my efforts 
were being mocked by a very peculiar chirping 
coming from inside the engine cowling. - 

I became very cheesed off and decided to 
investigate, the result being the discovery of a 
live budgereegah between the cylinder banks. 
You will appreciate that the motor had been 
run at full throttle several times. The bird 
managed to escape and took off in full 
flight, all the snags going with it. A test 
was made, and the airscrew was found to 
operate OK. 

I think that the above is proof that the 
budgereegah was in fact a fully grown Gremlin. 
My only regret is that I did not take it in 
capture, as it may even now be causing trou- 
ble with various airscrews. 

P. Pearson 
Isle of Wight, England 





Propaganda Leaflet? 

Hearty congratulations to your editor who 
placed together “Hitler Talks and Talks and 
Victory Fades and Fades” in Newsweek, Oct. 
12. I might mention I have posted the page 
to Mr. Beverley Baxter, M.P., London, Eng 
land, suggesting that he hand it to the Prop 
aganda Department ‘as it would make very 
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MORE DISASTROUS THAN PEARL HARBOR... 
OUR DEFEAT BY THE 9/4 COLUMN 


Just one year ago, the Mikado’s-mur- 
derers swooped treacherously from the 
blue Hawaiian skies ... turned the blue 
Pacific red. with American blood... 
plunged a peaceful nation into war. 

And words could not express our fury. 

Today that fury burns with deeper 
fierceness. Americans everywhere are 
grimly re-dedicating themselves to total 
sacrifice for total war. In the air, on 
land, at sea — in factories and on farms 
— the mighty power that is America is 
rising irresistibly to‘crush the dictators. 


Our Worst Defeat 


But there is one thing that has de- 
layed victory and hampered our all-out 
war effort. In this first year of war, 
when America desperately needed every 
man, every machine and every ounce of 
material, we were guilty of a shameful 


waste. We suffered a more disastrous de- | 


feat than Pearl Harbor. 
In one year of war, we lost a half 


billion man-days of work through acci- 
dents suffered by workers in their homes, 
on the highway and where they worked, 
according to an estimate made by the 
National Safety Council. 

Do you know what that means to our 
war production? It means that we were 
deprived of more than a million and a 
half workers for a full year. It means 
we sacrificed — by our own carelessness 
— man power which could have built 
10 battleships, 50. destroyers, 10,000 
heavy bombers, 20,000 fighter planes 
and 50,000 light tanks. 

We must stop this inexcusable waste 
now. We must declare ruthless war 
against carelessness wherever it is found. 
Carelessness is America’s 7th Column. 
It is our most destructive enemy on the 
home front and it must be smashed 
throughout America. 


Three Rules for Defeat 
Live Safely, for it is in our homes that 


the 7th Column strikes hardest. Last 
year, home accidents killed 31,500 
Americans and injured 4,650,000 more. 

Drive Safely. Every man, woman or 
child injured today on the highway 
weakens the strength and morale of the 
nation. Every car wrecked is one more 
drain on our reserve pool of rubber, steel 
and transportation. 

Work Safely. Think of yourself as a 
soldier in the production army, and 
don’t get hurt. Guard against careless- 
ness in yourself as well as others. 


Smash the 744 COLUMN 


To give you the facts about accidents 
and fires and to help you avoid them, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company has 
prepared a special wartime booklet. 
Write today for your free copy. Ask for 
the booklet, “Smash the 7th Column 
... and Help Win the War.” Address: 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


* Live, Drive, Work Safely ...““Smash the 7th Column’... Help Win the War x 
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effective reading if dropped in leaflets from 
our planes during bombing operations over 
Germany and enemy-occupied territories, -and 
I am sure would give most defeatists effects to 
many millions there who still imagine a pos 
sible victory for the Nazis’ wicked deeds. 

I naturally realize the people of the Axis 
countries know what Hitler has promised them 
in the way of victory for the past three years, 
but all that appears on your page 20 read at 
one time should be a finishing touch for them 
—their press dare not reprint such misgivings 


CuaRENCE M. Sanps 





Atlin, B.C. 


Good Map 


As a subscriber to Newsweek, let me con- 
gratulate you on the excellent map [of North 
Africa] shown in your issue of Nov. 16. I have 
heard a good deal of favorable comment on 
this map from other readers of NEwswEEK. 


Jas. W. CassELL 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Prompt Service 

Td like to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
your magazine so far. Stationed out here as we 
are it is difficult to keep up with the news of 
home as well as other war fronts. Generally I 
receive my copy of Newsweek from two to 
three weeks after publication. That is real late 
news for us, and you can be sure that your 
prompt service is appreciated by all of us. 


Srarr Ser. R. J. McCann 
U.S. Marines 
Somewhere in Field 


Mr. Bynner’s Song 

On the subject of war songs, which has been 
much in the news, I should judge by letters I 
receive from the East that the most popular in 
that part of the country is Deep in the Hurt 
of Taxes. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


Wirter ByYNNER 


Plea for a Jewish Army 


Leaders and shapers of public opinion in 
America and in Great Britain refer sometimes 
to the sufferings of the Jews under Hitler, but 
they reveal the tendency of incorporating the 
Jews into the general line of Hitler’s victims. 
Every day proves in a thousand ways how 
wrong this conception is. The Jews had been 
singled out not to be conquered but to be ex- 
terminated. 

In the course of Hitler’s last Reichstag 
speech, he tried to convince his people that this 
process of eradication is proceeding with full 
fury in accordance with his promise. He did 
not speak about eradicating any other peoples. 

The gruesome plight of the Jewish people 
must be considered, at least partially, as a re- 
sult of the fact that there is no instrument of 
power and force which could oppose Hitler's 
persecution; which could avenge the tortures 
he inflicts upon the Jewish people, and call the 
Nazis to account for the savage and ruthless 
practice of eradicating a people. 

The only possible answer would be the cre- 
ation of such an instrument of power and force 
—a Jewish army. The Germans are known to 
be very courageous as long as they are not 
faced with the. threat of retribution. It is, there- 
fore, the sacred and urgent duty of world 





We have the 27 cur JOB to do! 


Today, there is only one thing of fundamental 
importance to a manufacturer engaged in 
armament production: build it well and build 
it fast, so our gallant soldiers and sailors may 
have fighting tools to match their skill and 
their heroism. Here at Cadillac, that is our 
one aim; and accomplishing it is our one 
great privilege. But we also enjoy one addi- 
tional satisfaction. It is found in the fact that 
the armament work we are doing is precisely 


the type of work for which we are best trained 
and equipped. It calls for combining the finest 
precision craftsmanship with rugged, mass 
production—and we've trained for forty years 
on just such tasks. Thus, our work in war will 
leave us even better equipped for our work 
in peace. It also gives us great confidence in 
our ability to meet production schedules on 
projects assigned to us. For we’re doing the 
right thing—the job we know best how to do. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR-BUY 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION @ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
‘ WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








Pa Tea 


Pardon Us oo While we 
attend to a little matter overseas 


WE wish we could say, as we could a short time ago, that any high- 
grade camera dealer anywhere could supply you with any Filmo 
Motion Picture Camera or Projector or Filmosound Projector you 
might desire. But Filmo Cameras, Projectors, and Filmosounds have 
gone to war. Wherever American men are fighting—or training, Filmo 
motion picture equipment is likely to be with them: That, we know 
you agree, is as it should be. Winning the war comes first. 

‘To the ultimate victory of America and our Allies, Filmo Motion 
Picture Cameras and Projectors are rendering vitally essential con- 
tributions. The Filmo slogan—“What you see, you get”—pleasant in 
peace, is priceless assurance in war. What men in training see on the 
motion picture screen, they get/ To men in combat, the iling eye of 
the camera provides indisputable record of achievement and the key 
to better weapons and better tactics. 

The craftsmen of Bell & Howell who 
made the slogan mean what it says to 
thousands of home movie makers are 
now working a// out to provide our fight- 
ing forces with the finest motion picture 
equipment and sighting devices Ameri- 
can ingenuity can produce. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ten, D. C.; Londen. Established 1907. 
BUY WAR BONDS = “"y, oo” 
x : ou see-N 
MOTIOR PICTURE CAMERAS AMO- PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM und Sowell 
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democracy to create this instrument of force 
and retribution—a Jewish army of Palestinian 
and stat.‘'ess Jews, to fight under the supreme 
Allied Command on every required battlefield. 
This army will not only help defeat Hitler but 
is also the surest way to stop or alleviate his 
atrocities against the Jews. 
S. Meruin 
Committee for a Jewish Army 
Washington, D.C. 





Mocha Method 


Concerning the hubbub, reported in the Nov. 
16 NEwsweEK, about Mayor La Guardia’s rec-. 
ipe for saving, or conserving, coffee (a tempest - 


‘in a coffee pot, and not one in a teapot this 


time), I would like to inject my oar too: 

Boiling fresh coffee is bad enough, but boil- 
ing and roiling coffee grounds is criminal and 
poisonous—there ought to be “a law against 
it.” Otis O. Rogers, the Boomer Poet, seems to 
have the right idea, except that he should not 
designate it as “the best java there is,” for 
there will be no more java for the duration of 
the war, as the coffee-producing island of Java, 
is, unfortunately in the possession of our enemy. 
We may get some Mocha but will get no more 
java for a long time. 

He emphasizes, however, cleanliness, which is 
next to Godliness in coffee-making, as in other 


‘ matters. The fresh coffee should be permitted 


to come to a slow, simmering boil, in cold 
water, in a thoroughly clean container, and 
then be allowed to settle, after adding a dash 
of salt and a dash of cold water (which hastens 
precipitation and clarification). Good coffee 
may be made in any kind of a container, pro- 
vided the coffee is pure and the container is 
clean. The old adage about good coffee is cor- 
rect: “Pure as an angel; black as the devil; 
hot as hell, and as strong as a lion.” 


W. D. Wams.Ley 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Praise the Lord 


One of the men in our outfit received a copy 
of Newsweek, Oct. 5, from home. After it had 
made the rounds, it finally came to us. 

When we read the music column and the 
official words to “Praise the Lord, and Pass the 
Ammunition,” we decided to send you our ver- 
sion. . 

We composed our own words one day, while 
working at our mid-Pacific outpost. Perhaps 
the words do not fit into the tune, but the idea 
fits into our emotions, and all the men “over 
here.” 


Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition! 
Praise the Lord, make our aim a wonder! 
Praise the Lord, we'll drive the Japs 
asunder! 
Praise the Lord, or we'll be “six-feet under”! 
Praise the Lord, for Vict’ry we do ask! 
Praise the Lord, to help us in our task! 
Praise the Lord, and in Freedom we will 
bask! . 
Now Hallelujah! Keep the ammo comin’! 
Oh Praise the Lord, or we'll hear Angels 
strummin’! ‘ 
Praise the Lord, and feed it to the cannon! 
Praise the Lord, and we'll all march on! 
Praise the Lord, and help avenge Bataan! ; 
Corp. Epwarp Marcus 
Corp. Metvin Murray 
Field Artillery 
Somewhere in the Pacific 
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...Great Devotion to Duty... 





Meritorious Public Service’ 
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in Covering the News at Oran 





The United States Army Awards 
the Order of the Purple Heart to 
Leo S. Disher, of the United Press 


Major-General Lloyd R. Fredendall, of the 
A. E. F.in Africa, on November 22nd awarded 
the Order of the Purple Heart to United Press 
War Correspondent Leo S. Disher. 


The citation accompanying the award read: 


“Leo S. Disher, Jr., while serving with a United States landing 
force in the capacity of war correspondent, at the harbor of Oran 
during the early morning hours of Nov. 8, 1942, distinguished 
himself by extraordinary heroism and meritorious performance of 
duty against an armed enemy during the attack on that port. 


“In the face of withering enemy fire, although several times 
wounded, Disher remained at his post on the vessel which was 
taking him ashore and continued to report for the public press a 
lucid, accurate and detailed account of the action, in which the 
greater part of the military and naval personnel aboard the ship 
became casualties. 


“After being ordered to abandon ship, Disher swam to shore and, 
although again wounded four times, continued to perform his duty 
in an exemplary manner. With complete disregard for his personal 
safety, Disher displayed great devotion to duty and rendered 
meritorious public service by recording the details of the attack 
on the harbor of Oran.” 


UNITED. PRESS 
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The woe who _— trained — 
t to pi transport 
map 2 Sp ih 
He recognized that the beast possessed 
not only power to do the job, but 
also means of applying that power 
yy esc f log-lifting elephants 

Generations of log-lifti 
came and went hn machines were 


devised to match the economical, 


not 
power itself — engines to equal that 
of wae ts — had become an 
“Finding and developing bere 

g and developing better ways 
of transmitting, applying and control- 
rp pert power through clutches 
is the activity to which the Twin Dise 


The Twin Disc Hydraulie Torque Con- 
verter (Lysholm-Smith type) gives to the 
modern log loaders, smooth and flexible 
operation which greatly reduces ing 
costs, holds maintenance to 4 minimum 


and .makes equipment last much longer. 
Hydreslic 





— a LESSON 
: IN 


Clutch Company has confined itself for 
che aaa an 
dustry was quick to recognize a ; 
hing wen one. Widespread 
application of Twin Disc products 
confirms the success of our company’s 
policy of concentration — of doing one 


or tg -driven 


machines and equipment have learned 
that the name Twin Disc means bet- 
ter clutches at lower cost. 

Our facilities for research and the 
counsel of our engineers are at the 
disposal of clutch users who are plan- 
ning for the days to come. You can 


1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 








CLUTCHES AND 
YX \ 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Maureen O'Sullivan, actress, 
and Lt. Comdr. John Farrow, of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, a second son; in Holly- 
wood, Nov. 27. 


Brrtupay: Winston Churchill, 68, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Nov. 80... 
Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board and for- 
mer Ambassador to Russia, 66, Nov. 29... 
Helen Jepson, 35, Metropolitan lyric so- 
prano, Nov. 28. 








MarriED: Jane 
Pope, to Lt. (jg.) 
Anthony B. Akers, in 
New York, Nov. 28. 
Lt. Akers served with 
Lt. Bulkeley’s torpe- 
do-boat squadron 
which took Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur 
and President Manuel 
Quezon out of the 
Philippines . . . Ruby 
Stevens, model, to 
Flight Leader George 
Paxton, formerly with 
the Flying Tigers; in International 
New York, Nov. 34. The Akers 


Divorcep: Lynn Bari, actress, from 
Walter Kane, her agent, on grounds of 
extreme cruelty; in Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 
A settlement was reached on the payment 
of part of his commission on her:film con- 
tract . .. Mrs. Lillian C. Snowden Gir- 
dler from Tom Girdler, steel manufacturer 
and airplane builder; on grounds of men- 
tal cruelty; in Reno, Nov. 28. The hearing 
in the case was private. They were mar- 
ried eighteen years ago and have four 
children . . . Marion McL. Bonthron from 
Wiliam R. Bonthron, Princeton’s crack 
mile runner of the early ’80s; in Reno, 
Nov. 27. Custody of their two children 
was settled out of court. 


Dmp: Lem Ward, 386, a leading direc- 
tor of the theater, who staged the current 
hit “The Eve of St. Mark,” “Uncle Harry,” 
and other plays; of pneumonia, in New 
York, Nov. 24 . . . Hernando Siles, 60, 
President of Bolivia from 1926 to 1931 and 
Minister to Peru, Nov. 28 . . . Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Seltzman, 71, U.S. A. Ret., 
ex-chairman of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, in Washington, Nov. 25 . . . Wil- 
liam S. Farish, 61, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; of a heart 
attack, at Millbrook, N. J., Nov. 29. Grad- 
uated from the University of Mississippi 
with a law degree in 1900, he gave up 
& practice in Clarksdale, Miss., to be- 
come an oil-field laborer, later pioneering 
in Texas oil development. He served in the 
last war as a member of the Petroleum 
War Service Committee, handling oil sup- 
plies for the Allies, and in this war worked 
on the Petroleum Industry War Council. 







































In islands of the Pacific ... in 
Africa .. . on ships at sea... 

this will be a “‘box-from-home” 
Christmas for many a fighting Yank. 

Call it tradition, if you wish. Call 
it sentiment. But if the gifts you have 
sent include a handsome Elgin watch, 
then it’s bound to be a real American 
Christmas! 

Yes, for the member of your family 
doing a job on the fighting front or 
home front, an Elgin is the perfect 
remembrance. 

Of course, fewer of these watches 
are available this year, due to Elgin’s 
war effort. Long before Pearl Harbor 
even, the government requested Elgin 


Brilliant Lady Elgin. 14K rosé gold filled. 






nil ee 14K natural gold filled. 





“ELGIN- 


Seoece 1865 a great 
2 ners gift trnaili 


to produce special military devices 
and precision instruments. These are 
Elgin’s first concern. Planes, tanks 
and guns must be equipped. 

However, each one of the Elgins 
your jeweler is offering is star-timed 
and true to the famous Elgin stand- 
ard of dependability. Each is pro- 
duced by Elgin’s unique partnership 
of fourth-generation American crafts- 
men and scientists. 


You will also be interested in your 


jeweler’s many other fine gifts of 


quality, including exquisite precious 
and semi-precious stones and silver- 
ware. A gift means so much when it 
comes from your jeweler’s. 


’ Beautiful Elgin De Luxe. Star-timed for accuracy. 














A Global War Rages 


i America and 
inent and sea 1s a battlefield. : 
st ee on the ground, on the water and in = = 
gain ting a life and death struggieon far-flung 
T ting gigantic armies to plc A 
Pere the necessary food, —, equip- 
ment and general supplies to them — present — 
transportation challenge of all time. Armies 
be better than their supply forces. 


Service and ft t Cor 
para magrre shoulder to shoulder in “— ye . 
done. Under this c a ee 
sea fleet have been organized ani! re ® 
far corners of the glo <n 
American Export Airlines and American Export 


ton Van Slyck. 











American Export 4.. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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AAI — against WATER 


Rising and falling with the waves... men 
on arubber raft ... human lives snatched 
from the sea... by a thin layer of inflated 
rubber. 


Important? Yes. It’s important that 
the thin sheets of rubber be kept free of 
cracks and blisters, that the raft unfold 
easily, that it be safe when it’s needed. 

That’s why rubber life rafts are proc- 
essed in special air conditioned rooms... 


to make the rubber tough and long- 


lasting. Room temperature and humidity 
are maintained more exactly than ever. 
To do jobs like this, air conditioning 
equipment must be more precise, more 
flexible, more compact. Required “cli- 
mates” must be reproduced faithfully ... 
wherever and whenever wanted. 


General Electric has already taken an 
outstanding part in developing this new 
kind of air conditioning for war indus- 
tries. After the war, all users of air condi- 
tioning will benefit from the lessons we 
have learned in meeting these stringent 
war requirements, 


More people will enjoy air condition- 
ing because it will be more compact .. . 
more economical. Cars will have it. Also 
planes and boats. Small stores, as well 


as large, will want it to increase sales, 
to keep goods fresh. Factories will de- 
mand it as an aid to production. 

The place to turn for this new equip- 
ment will be General Electric . . . a logical 
source of heating, refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, and heat transfer equipment 
of all kinds. Turn to G-E. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 427, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Air Conditioning by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





When Your M. D. Goes A. E. F. 


Sudden need for a doctor... who may be far away, at sea 


or on some fighting front, today brings a new worry to a family head. 


In your business, too... breaks in the continuity of established services 


may bring you hours of added worry and delay. 


The loss-prevention services you receive 
from American Mutual are every bit as 
’ effective today as they were a year ago — 
even though we have had our share of war- 
caused dislocations. 

For American Mutual is so large and 
widespread an enterprise ...its methods 
and principles so firmly established . . . that 
adjustments can be more easily accommo- 
dated, even while intensifying our services 
to aid the war effort. 

A manufacturer of textiles for the Armed 
Forces found himself at a critical time with- 
out the personal counsel of his Joca/ insur- 
ance contact. Fortunately, a friend, insured 
with American Mutual, introduced him at 
once to the advantages of doing business 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Copyright 1942 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


directly with a strong company whose serv- 
ices, even in these times, are continuous and 
uninterrupted. 

In this fast-changing world, you too will 
appreciate the continuity of our personal- 
ized time-saving services, provided by direct 
contact with salaried representatives. And, 
as in every year through wars and depres- 
sions since 1887, you have the opportunity 
to save at least 20% on the cost of workmen’s 
compensation, fidelity bonds, public lia- 
bility, fire, burglary, automobile and many 
personal coverages. Address Department 
A-11, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for our new “Safety Digest”, a 
56-page reference guide on prevention of loss 
through industrial accidents. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


- 





Capital Straws 


Wren the full reports of the latest 
Pacific fighting come in, the reputation of 
U.S. planes will go up another notch; the 
Airacobra has done particularly well . . . 
Privately, military men claim Philippine 
President Quezon was too optimistic in his 
forecast that he would be back home by 
the end of next year . . . The State Depart- 
ment will soon announce a trade agree- 
ment with the Belgian Exile Government 
covering important raw materials produced 
in the Congo . . . Washington is interested 
in a device of an Ottawa inventor which he 
claims will: prevent the jamming of radio 
broadcasts by the enemy . . . Administra- 
tion tipsters say that Senator Lucas of 
Illinois and ex-Gov. Allred of Texas are 
in line for Circuit Court judgeships. 


Political Straws 


Opponents of Rep. Martin Dies admit 
they don’t see any way of blocking con- 
tinuance of his committee; he’s now ready- 
ing additional reports, and plans asking 
the ne Congress for more money 
Several Senate Agriculture Committee 
members. still stinging from the strong 
talk of Rubber Czar Jeffers, are- keeping 
close watch on synthetic-rubber develop- 
ments, hoping to put Jeffers on the spot 

With their increased representation, 
look for GOP Congressional leaders to 
push for election of committee chairmen 
rather than selection on a seniority basis 

Part of the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s reluctance to act on the war 
powers bill traces to pique because its con- 
clusions on the $25,000 salary limitation 
were ignored by the Administration. 


Henry-Haye Complaints 


The State Department has been both 
amused and irritated by the activities of 
former Vichy Ambassador Henry-Haye 
since his internment. He has been com- 
plaining bitterly at what he calls “virtual 
imprisonment” and claims that his record 
doesn’t justify his retention. The Swiss 
Minister, who has been handling Vichy af- 
fairs in the U.S., has dutifully brought 
the complaints (including a long personal 


letter to Assistant Secretary of State 
Breckinridge Long) to the State Depart- 
ment’s attention. Unimpressed, the de- 
partment has compared the luxurious Her- 
shey Hotel with the conditions under 
which U.S. Embassy members are held in 
France. The letter was returned unopened 
on grounds that the Ambassador no longer 
had any right to communicate directly 
with U.S. officials. 


Postwar Relief Plans 


Although Governor Lehman has hardly 
started on his new job of administering 
postwar relief, long-range plans are al- 
ready being laid. Expect the early estab- 
lishment in Washington of a United Na- 
tions committee to advise and help Leh- 
man in the huge task of administering aid 
to both vanquished and victorious nations. 
It’s recognized that almost immediate re- 
lief will be needed in many countries to 


‘prevent revolution and chaos. Nucleus of 


the committee will be representatives of 
the U.S., Britain, China, and Russia, but 
the other United Nations will participate. 
Note that this will be the first combined 
committee which Russia, hypersensitive 
about her relations with Japan. will be 
able to join. 


National Notes 


Watch for a report by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development re- 
vealing how some new war inventions have 
worked out in the recent Africa fighting 

Government personnel officials re- 
port ‘that most Negro employes. particular- 
ly stenographers and typists, have unusual- 
ly high efficiency records . . Following 
up New York Mayor La Guardia’s broad- 
casts to Italy, the OWI will line up well- 
known persons of German descent to send 
short-wave messages to Germany . . 
Friends are trying to get Herbert Agar, 
who’s now in London for the OWI, back 
to the U.S., believing he can do more 
for the war effort at home. 





Trends Abroad 


Exypt will take a more active part in 
the United Nations’ war effort soon; it 
won’t declare war, but will contribute ad- 
ditional indirect aid . . . Indication of the 
speed of the German Libya retreat: When 
the British entered Bengasi, they found 
that the main body of Nazi troops had left 
five days earlier . . Japan’s drastic new 


domestic censorship, plus the expansion of 
“thought police” units, indicates concern 
over the trend of public opinion . . . South 
American diplomatic sources claim that 
Mussolini is suffering from cancer, not 
stomach ulcers . . . The Swedish American 
line is dickering for a concession for a post- 
war U.S.-Swedish airline. 


Italian Communists 


With recent Axis reverses, Communist 
activity has been revitalized in Italy. Re- 
ports smuggled into Switzerland tell of or- 
ganized agitation, revolutionary pamphlets, 
and sabotage that are clearly Communist- 
inspired. Italian party members are now 


_ busily trying to build up cells whose nuclei 


date back to the early days of Fascism, 
particularly within the army. 


Nazi Transport Giant 


Aeronautical sources provide ‘some pre- 
viously unpublished information on Ger- 
many’s huge 80-passenger Bloehm-Voss 
transport plane recently shot down by the 
RAF off Tunisia. The flying boat was one 
of three completed to date, the first of 
which was finished eight months ago. They 
were designed by Dr. Richard Vogt, who 
was connected with the Lufthansa Atlantic 
service before the war. The planes have a 
150-foot wingspread and are 112 feet long. 
Six 1,000-h.p. motors give them a top 
speed of about 200 m.p.h. At a cruising 
speed of 170, the range is believed to be 
4,400 miles. 


Canadian Notes 


Turkey will be next on Canada’s list for 
diplomatic representation; a Minister to 
Ankara will probably be named early next 
year .. . Canadian naval officials are lay- 
ing tentative plans for postwar submarine 
units, believing vessels will be obtained 
from Britain partly in recognition of the 
many Canadian seamen who've volun- 
teered for service on British subs __. Dis- 
regard talk of Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell’s resigning; despite widespread 
union criticism, he'll stay in the Cabinet 

. Even with wartime taxes, Canadians 
spent more money betting on horses this 
year than ever before; it may mean future 
curtailment of racing. 


Nazi-Fascist Friction 


It’s now known that new friction de- 
veloped between the Nazis and Italian- 
over the full occupation of France. ‘The 
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Fascists originally took over the French 
Riviera but Marshal von Rundstedt, with 
the French Fleet at Toulon then still a 
question mark, informed Berlin that he 
would not accept responsibility unless Ger- 
man troops occupied the whole of the 
Mediterranean coast as far as Monaco. 
Though the move canceled an agreement 
with Rome, Hitler immediately authorized 
it, and Nazi soldiers displaced the Italian 
contingents in the Cannes, Nice, and Ville- 
franche areas. There was tension but no 
trouble except at one Riviera town, where 
SS troops bodily dispossessed Italian offi- 
cers from their headquarters. Mussolini’s 
bitter objections gained him one conces- 
sion. Fascist troops were permitted to re- 
main at Briancon, inland near Italy’s 
frontier. 
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Foreign Notes 


The recruiting of Sikhs, traditional 
backbone of the Indian Army, is falling off 
because the men can make more money 
working in war industries . . . And New 
Zealand Army officials are complaining 
bitterly about the furloughing of soldiers 
for war work, claiming that training sched- 
ules are being “paralyzed” . . . Scotland 
Yard is keeping close tab on the in- 
creasingly active British Nationalist party, 
which openly campaigns for the release of 
interned British rightists . . . Suspecting 
a plot to get him out of the country, Italy’s 
Crown Prince Umberto recently refused an 
offer to take over command of Italian 
troops in Russia. 





Long-Term Bond Caution 


Recent public statements by Federal 
and state bank supervisors giving banks a 
free hand in buying goVernment bonds of 
any type are apparently partly for the 
record. Behind the scenes, they’re exerting 
all influence to prevent banks, especially 
those in war-industry areas, from over- 
loading on long-term issues. The reasoning 
is this: Once the war is over, depositors in 
industrial areas are likely to begin with- 
drawing savings almost as fast as they are 
now building up their accounts. Facing a 
heavy demand for cash, it’s feared banks 
holding large quantities of long-term bonds 
would have to liquidate them on unfavor- 
able terms. 


WPB Consumer Survey 


The WPB is showing unaccustomed so- 
licitude for one class of consumer—the 
rapidly expanding crop of brides and bride- 
grooms. Its Office of Civilian Supply is 
working on a survey to determine what 
types of scarce household equipment 
(cooking utensils, cutlery, bed springs, 
garbage cans, etc.) those who are setting 
up house think they’ll want. It’s believed 
the newlyweds will be the best guinea pigs 
to provide an index of general consumers’ 








The Cincinnati Enquirer 


Nearly perfect: E. W. Gableman 


Preview Winners 


In the Oct. 19 issue of NEWSWEEK, 
Periscope published the results of a 
survey of 50 Washington correspond- 
ents on the probable outcome of the 
Congressional elections. The average 
of the 50 guesses gave the Republicans 
an increase of 29 seats in the House 
and 5 in the Senate as compared with 
the actual results of 44 in the House 
and 9 in the Senate. But while the 
over-all average missed the mark 
rather widely, some of the individual 
contributors to the Preview came re- 
markably close. ‘ 

Edwin W. Gableman of The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer attained near per- 
fection and took top honors in the 
Preview by predicting a Republican 
gain of 42 seats in the House and 7 in 
the Senate. The editors finally decided 
to declare the runners-up in a tie for 
second. Carroll Kilpatrick of The 
Birmingham Age-Herald also predict- 
ed GOP capture of 42 House seats but 
gave the Republicans only 3 new 
places in the Senate. William K. 
Hutchinson of International News 
Service put the House gain at 38 but 
thought the GOP would pick up 7 
seats in the Senate. 











needs. The idea is to find out what people 
consider necessary and then attempt to 
provide it, though naturally war demands 
come first. If the experiment goes well, it 
may be expanded to other consumer 
classes. 


Compulsory Savings 


_' Students of forced savings plans have 


come up with some interesting statistics. 
Although the plans are designed to force 
the newly rich wage earners to lay aside 
some of their incomes, a recent SEC sur- 
vey shows that savings of this group are 
already accumulating at an unprecedented 
rate—approximately $4,000,000,000 in the 
third quarter of this year alone. White- 





NEWSWEEK 





collar workers, however, pinched between 
stable incomes and higher living costs, plus 
increasing taxes, find saving impossible. 
Many are even now so hard up that they 
are cashing in War Bonds, and _ they 
would be severely squeezed by any forced- 
savings scheme. But, except for the 
spending and sales taxes, no other prom- 
ising inflation-control devices have yet 
turned up. 


Business Footnotes 


Don’t be surprised if the Series G, U.S. 
Savings Bonds are discontinued; 12-year 
214% obligations, the bonds compete un- 
favorably with the 21- to 26-year 214% 
“tap” issue the Treasury is now trying to 
push . . . Hoping to forestall government 
rationing, the illuminating-gas industry will 
launch an advertising campaign pleading 
for voluntary rationing in shortage areas 
. . . After using the term “accumulated 
savings” in Monday’s Victory Loan ads, 
the Victory Fund Committee hastily wired 
financial editors to substitute the term 
“accumulated balances” in news stories. 
Savings banks had protested the ad’s word- 
ing, saying it would induce the public to 
withdraw from banks to buy bonds .. . 
Treasury War Bond radio programs will be 
broadened to include appeals to the public 
to save for tax payments. 





Press Notes 


—"s capitalizing on the recent 
wing-clipping of the Army Air Forces’ pub- 
lic-relations unit, the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics is recruiting a staff of crack 
aviation writers to publicize its fliers .. . 
Optimistic trend on some newspaper copy 
desks: use of the phrase “until victory” 
instead of “for the duration” . . . There'll 
be a showdown soon on the efforts of male 
reporters to gain admission to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s press conferences, now exclusively 
“hen parties” . . . The Chicago Tribune, 
arch-advocate of the home-grown brand 
of democracy, has banned the use of titles 
of nobility in its columns. 


Miscellany 


Police are watching the many “lonely 
hearts” clubs which have sprung up in 
industrial centers congested with trans- 
planted war workers: they’re frequently 
used by confidence men and other crim- 
inals . . . A new novel by Theodore Drei- 
ser, his first major work since “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy,” will be finished soon .. . 
Be leery of any but established dealers 
who offer to mail gifts to soldiers; petty 
racketeers, showing the purchaser an at- 
tractive sample priced at $2, have been 
sending out “soldiers’ kits” worth not 
more than 25c . . . Parodies of popular 


songs will be the Treasury’s newest way of 
boosting War Bonds. Example: “Raise the 
Cash to Buy the Ammunition.” 























: FIVE wars instead of one 


This war is actually five wars. Defeat in one war 
means defeat-in all five. 





r You are fighting in one of these wars. Are you 
l- e e ° ? 

, winning it? 

10 

it Here are the five wars: 

ll 

8 1. American armed forces must out-fight those of our 
iS e ° ba 
d enemies. You know they’ll do it. But— 

s, 

d 2. Our government—everyone in it—must defeat 
m e . 

“4 enemy governments—must be more intelligent, more 
|. 


whole-heartedly working for victory and nothing else, 
than the governments of Germany, Japan, Italy. 








Ic | 3. The people, men and women, must be more fan- 
atically behind the war, more willing to sacrifice ‘ 
everything for it, than the peoples who are our enemies. 

at 4.. American workmen must out-produce the work- 

A men overseas who want to destroy them. 

0 

k ‘ ‘ 

3. The management of our industries must out-manage 
ny the German-Jap-Italian industrialists. 

y 

Il 

le ' ‘ ‘ 

e- Because we, in the machine tool industry, 

ly tool up other industries, we know what Ameri- 

le, e ° e 

id can management has done in #ts war. With no 

es big government munitions plants to start with 

as other countries had, American industrialists 
under free enterprise have built and equipped 

ly this country to turn out 1000 times the war 

in materials America could make before the war. 

\s- ‘ 

ly That part ef that war is won... How are you 

m- doing in yours? 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Get ready for new cuts on the home 
front. After months of discussion, the 
WPB is preparing an omnibus limitation 
order that will go a long way toward cut- 
ting civilian production to the bone if it is 
finally approved. 

e e 
The baby boom is making itself felt at 
the WPB. Orders have gone out that most 
types of canned baby foods are to be kept 
available. But the tightening milk situa- 
tion, with canned milk growing scarce in 
some areas because of the low seasonal 
production and big demands, has officials 
worried. 

e e 
Don’t expect more sugar next year. 
Here’s the blueprint of the situation: Ci- 
vilian and military requirements, under 
present rationing, are 5.600.000 tons: the 
assured supply is 3,000,000 tons. Thus a 
deficit of 2.600.000 tons is possible. But it 
is expected ships will be available to bring 
550,000 tons more from Puerto Rico and 
1,320,000 tons from Cuba. Officials are 
hopeful that they can kick loose enough 
additional ships to haul from Cuba _ the 
730.000 tons they are still shy. 

e eo 
IW PB sleuths check up on the age and 
probable number of movements of steel 
bars, plates, and the like by merely look- 
ing for rust. A heavy coat of rust some- 
times means the steel has been shunted 
from place to place, possibly to evade ma- 
terials control regulations. 

e e 
Lawns and golf courses won’t have that 
lush and well-nourished look next vear. 
Fertilizing materials, particularly nitrogen, 
are going to be used on the farms rather 
than for feeding such nonessential crops as 
lawn grass. 

e e 
Another gasoline ration cut on the 
East Coast, from 3 to 2 gallons a week, is a 
good bet. The pressure is on OPA to ap- 
prove such a plan. 

e e 
Look for an explosion over circuitous 
routing of rail shipments. Washington is 
disturbed over reports that some inter-road 
deals still exist by which business is thrown 
to lines which sometimes take goods miles 
out of the way. 

e oe 
The Civil Air Patrol, which has done a 
remarkable job of watching the coastline. 
helhieves it’s being treated like a stepchild 


by the Army, and a Congressional airing 
of its grievances is probable. CAP officials 
complain that the Army not only refuses 
to publicize the civilian flying group but 
even denies it priorities for spare plane 
parts and for adequate life-saving equip- 
ment needed for hazardous over-water pa- 
trolling in search of submarines. 
The Truman Committee is readying a 
new blast against the way the war is being 
waged on the home front. War production 
still doesn’t look good to the Congressional 
investigators, and they will so report in 
January. But the forthcoming statement 
will not be as critical as the committee’s 
last one. 

e e 
War length guesses: One Midwestern in- 
dustrialist, with many far-flung and pri- 
vate sources of information available, is 
taking bets that the European phase of the 
war will end soon after Jan. 1. A com- 
petitor who presumably has equally good 
dope, says it won’t end before the winter 
of 1944-45. 


e @ 
Delivery pooling will be the first order 
of business for the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in 1943. This time the ODT is 
not fooling. The plan under discussion will 
force all department, furniture stores, and 
the like to team up and carry one another’s 
goods in zones apportioned among them. 

e @ 
General rationing of all essential civil- 
ian goods can’t begin too soon for a grow- 
ing number of theorists in the Economic 
Stabilization office. They favor rationing 
long before shortages become evident to 
the public so as to prevent hoarding. 

e @ 
The Army is quietly working out a pro- 
cedure designed to lick the problem of 
making the constant changes in plane 
models which combat experience proves 
necessary, without entailing time- and ma- 
terial-wasting retooling by the airplane in- 
dustry. Under the plan, planes fresh off the 
assembly lines are hustled to “modifica- 
tion centers,” where minor alterations can 
be made and new gadgets added. More 
than twenty such centers are already 
spotted strategically around the country. 
Aviation officials are enthusiastic over the 
method as tried out so far and predict that 
continued success will allow the entire in- 
dustry to go on a permanent mass-produc- 
tion basis. 

e @ 
Pressure for wage-hour law suspension, to 
remove the necessity for payment of time 
and a half instead of straight time for work 
over 40 hours a week, is meeting growing 
opposition. This is based on fears, held by 
some employers as _Well as government 


people, that such action, resulting as it 
would in pay cuts for some workers, could 
not be taken without impairing morale and 
hampering production. 
The average farmer and each member 
of his family will have a net, income of 
about $368 from agriculture this year. Last 
year the average income was $254. 

e e 
Air-cargo routes being operated by the 
airlines for the Army probably will soon be 
taken over by the military. Army men 
make it clear, however, that they have no 
thought of taking over the regularly sched- 
uled airline systems. 
Aircraft-parts manufacturers are not 
letting fat war contracts stop them from 
looking around for a place to land when 
the war ends. One of the largest is dicker- 
ing to buy a big lawnmower factory. 
Rubber preservatives, offered on the 
market in large quantities since the rubber 
shortage took hold, are being analyzed by 
the Bureau of Standards to find if they 
contain anything that actually might harm 
now priceless rubber goods. , 


The CIO and AFL may still settle their 
Kaiser closed-shop dispute out of court. 
Bitter as the CIO is over the AFL’s deal 
with Kaiser, it still doesn’t want the closed- 
shop principle examined closely by a 
Congressional committee, as undoubtedly 
would happen unless the fight is settled. 
Informed observers believe both labor 
groups will see the wisdom of getting to- 
gether rather than taking a chance on the 
new, more conservative Congress banning 
the closed shop completely. 

A subsidy battle probably will be 
touched off again in January when the 
Commodity Credit Corp. asks Congress 
for authority to borrow more money. The 
CCC, which is being called upon more and 
more for subsidy help to farm production 
and to preserve Leon Henderson’s ceilings 
(see page 62) , finances its dealings through 
issuance of bonds. Congress has rejected 
Henderson’s requests for subsidy money to 
keep prices down, and there are indications 
it may not feel disposed to authorize the 
CCC to do part of that job after its pres- 
ent authorization runs out. 

e e@ 

T he WPB is getting ready to crack down 
vn violators of materials-distribution or 
ders. A number of distributors have un- 
derstated their inventories in applications 
for replenishments, and the Distributors 
Division claims to have discovered a brisk 
business in the sale of priority ratings. 
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The touch of tomorrow in the planes of today 


No one plane, no matter how it stirs public imagination, is 
going to “win the war.” All types are needed . . . and Amer- 
ican manufacturers are building them—planes second to 
none in the world. The important thing is that each plane 
be the most advanced and highly perfected plane for the 
task it is designed to perform. 

Fairchild’s goal in aviation is not how large or fast a 
plane or engine it can produce but know- 
ing how to design planes and engines that 
best fulfill their intended functions; it has 
reached this goal by exploring the uncharted 
ground ahead in the science of aviation and, 
for the benefit of the whole industry, con- 


ON THE BEAM 
“This government, the off- 
spring of your own choice, 
... has a just claim to your 
confidence and your sup- 
port.” George Washington 


verting the knowledge gained to functional aeronautical 
purposes through sound engineering. This long view of 
things, implemented with the courage and patience and 
skill required to carry it out, is what gives all Fairchild 
achievements “The Touch of Tomorrow.” 

Today, Fairchild planes, engines and developments in 
non-strategic material are recognized as milestones in aero- 
nautical progress. Other Fairchild contribu- 
tions are now in the making behind the 
locked doors of laboratory and mock-up 
room. These will be succeeded by yet other 
projects, with no stopping place this side of 
Victory . . . or after. 


sex FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND one CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Div., Farmingdale, L. I. e 


Duramold Div., New York, N. Y. 


> 


Fairchild Aircraft Div., Hagerstown, Md. 











Don't waste PEPSODENT 


It takes only a little to make 


your smile brighter 


Nearly one-fourth of all the Pepsodent we make goes to 
men in uniform...they want it...they deserve it. 


At the same time, we are trying to supply the biggest 
number of civilian customers in Pepsodent history. 


But, wartime restrictions limit the amount of Pepsodent 


we can make, 


So... we urge you: Don’t waste Pepsodent. Use it 
sparingly. If you will help save enough for others .:3 
there will be enough for you. 






1, MOISTEN your brush before applying 
paste. If you apply Pepsodent before wet- 
ting brush, it may wash down the drain. 
Finish brushing before rinsing brush. 





4. SHOW children how to dab—not rub—moist 
brush in powder to pick it up. Measure out 
the right amount for small children and 
teach them the proper way to brush teeth. 


2. MEASURE out only as much paste as you 
need. About three-quarters of an inch is 
enough. Always squeeze and roll tube evenly 
from the bottom, Replace cap. 





5. HANG your tooth brush up to dry after 
you use it. Bristles will stay firmer and last 
longer this way. Soggy, worn, wilted tooth 


brushes are inefficient, wasteful. 





















Lucky for all... 


that dental science knows 
no more effective, safe 
ingredients than those 
which make up Pepso- 
dent’s patented formula. 
That’s why Pepsodent is 
so good, so effective, so 
safe that only a little is 
needed to make teeth 
brighter, make smiles 
more sparkling, 











3. POUR Pepsodent Powder into the cupped 
palm of your hand—enough powder to 
cover a 5¢ piece is plenty. Do not sprinkle 
it on the brush—this is wasteful. 
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6. YOUR DRUGGIST is trying his best to 
serve everyone. Don’t blame him if his 
Pepsodent stock is low and he has to dis- 
appoint you. Try again in a few days. 
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Ring Around Axis Tightens 
as Allied Air Power Mounts 


Churchill Lists Our Gains, 
But Warns That There Is Still 
Long, Hard Struggle Ahead 


Before the war, the Germans considered 
themselves “encircled” by hostile powers. 
During the days of Nazi victory this liabil- 
ity was transformed into the asset of a 
central position. By last week the wheel 
had come full cycle. The Germans were 
again encircled. And so were the Japanese, 
although in a much vaster area. 

That was what taking the initiative had 
done for the United Nations, and in a 
worldwide broadcast Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill hailed a solid month of good 








Franco-American toast to friendship in Africa as the scuttling of the’fleet roused France against Germany 


tidings. At the far ends of the battlefields 
the Axis had been dealt a series of heavy 
blows. An Allied army in French North 
Africa that Churchill revealed numbered 
several hundreds of thousands prepared for 
the final onslaught against far inferior 


Axis troops. Hitler’s scramble to get the - 


French Fleet resulted in its being scuttled 
and virtually brought France back into 
the conflict on the side of her British and 
American Allies. In Russia the hammer 
blows of the Red Army drove the Ger- 
mans -from one vital position after an- 
other. 

As the Prime Minister described these 
auspicious events in a tone of sonorous 
satisfaction, he also issued a solemn warn- 
ing that the war was still almost certain to 


fF Fm 


be a long, hard conflict. Nowhere are any 
of the United Nations except Russia en- 
gaging the full strength of the German 
Army. Japan’s position is still so strong 
that Churchill envisaged the possibility of 
the struggle ending in Europe before it 
does in Asia and promised that Britain 
would then immediately throw maximum 
strength into the Far East. 

But in one phase at least, Allied vic- 
tory began to take shape—in the struggle 
for mastery of the air, the first essential 
of modern war. Everywhere the Axis was 
stretched thin in air power. German planes 
were not able to halt the Allies in North 
Africa, yet these machines were the miss- 
ing squadrons that helped make possible 
the Russian victory at Stalingrad. Allied 
air power brought Italy the prospect of 
“prolonged, scientific, and shattering” 
bombing—in Churchill’s phrase — while 
the Prime Minister told the Italians the 
only way they could escape was to oust 
Mussolini. And Churchill estimated that 
Axis strength in the air was steadily de- 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Allied armies rolled toward Bizerte and Tunis... 














U. S. Army Signal Corps from Acme 


... aided by big American self-propelled tank destroyers 


clining with production failing to replace 
losses. In.the Far East the same sort of 
cumulative losses condemned Japanese 
troops to fight under the handicap of little 
or no air support. 





Toward Tunis 


The Royal Air Force and the American 
Twelfth Air Force had done the spade- 
work. Greatly reinforced, they had vir- 
tually cleared the sky of Stukas and Mes- 
serschmitts, destroying 230 enemy planes 
in the first twenty days of the Allied cam- 
paign in.French North Africa. Now it was 
the turn of the groifnd troops. Under 
cloudy skies, the British First Army, sup- 
ported by crack American units and 
French forces, began the drive to clear 
the Axis from Tunisia. 


The way led through narrow winding 
mountain passes. that had been seized 
in advance by Allied parachutists and 
turned into muddy trails by the first down- 
pours of the rainy season. But the Ger- 
mans offered only sporadic rear-guard re- 
sistance, and the Allied troops made swift 
progress. 

One column followed the coastal road 
eastward by way of Mateur (see map). 
Another sped down the Medjerda Valley, 
captured Medjez el Bab and Tebourba, 
and sped on to take Djedeida, vital rail 
junction. That cut communications be- 
tween the two Axis centers and opened 
the way for a probable Allied drive aimed 
at first capturing Tunis. But whatever the 
strategy, a hard fight still lay ahead. For 
the Germans, under Gen. Walther Nehr- 
ing, blew up bridges, rail tracks, and high- 
ways as they retreated. Then they dug 


™~ 


into heavy fortifications surrounding both 
centers built long ago by the French. 

The Nazis were up against formidable 
opposition in both men and arms. Among 
the newest Allied weapons was the Ameri- 
can self-propelled 105-millimeter antitank 
gun. The first photographs of this gun, 
released last week showed that it is mount- 
ed on a heavily armored chassis similar to 
that of a General Sherman tank and car- 
ries a crew of several men plus armament 
including a general-purpose .50 caliber ma- 
chine gun up front. 

Another weapon that was proving in- 
valuable in its first major combat tests 
was the twin-engined long-range Lock- 
heed Lightning interceptor. In one day 
last week, these speedy planes, armed with 
both cannon and machine guns, destroyed 
fourteen enemy planes, including seven 
Italian troop transports shot down over 
Gabés. The feat was carried out without 
loss to the Americans although four of the 
Lightnings were damaged. The British 
also disclosed they were using something 
new—a carrier-based version of the Spit- 
fire called the Seafire and fitted with an 
arrester gear hook on the tail. 

Besides being harried over Tunisia by 
Allied fighters, the Axis suffered heavy 
losses through attacks on its communica- 
tion lines. British submarines sank nine 
enemy freighters and damaged three more 
as well as an Italian destroyer. Numerous 
enemy planes were shot down over the 
Sicily Strait. But the chief Allied bombing 
activities were raids from North Africa 
and Malta against Axis airfields and ship- 
ping at Bizerte, Tunis, and Sicily. 

That these would soon be stepped up 
still further—probably by a shuttle bomb- 
ing service from east to west and vice 
versa along the African coast—was indi- 
cated when the first conference was held 
between air chiefs at both ends of the 
Allied North African pincers. To this 
meeting a Flying Fortress brought Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur William Ted- 
der and Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, 
RAF and USAAF commanders in the 
Middle East, for two days of talks with 
Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Com- 
mander of the Allied forces.in French 
North Africa, Admiral Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, Allied naval commander in 
North Africa, and Maj. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle, Twelfth Air Force commander. 





Turnabout 


Neatest military tricks of the North 
African campaign: Off Oran, Algeria, an 
Allied warship depth-bombed a submar- 
ine, forcing it to the surface. The U-boat 
was thereupon torpedoed and sunk by a 
British plane. Near Port Lyautey, French 
Morocco, low-flying naval scout planes 
dropped depth bombs, hastily refitted 
with instantaneous fuses, on French tank 
columns. 
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Terror in Turin 


To the RAF it was “a piece of cake”— 
something almost too easy to be worth 
doing. Hundreds of British four-engined 
bombers flew over the Alps on the night 
of Nov. 28-29 and dipped down on Turin. 
On the concentrated industries of the city 
they dumped 100,000 incendiaries and tons 
of high explosives, including the 4-ton 
double block busters, the largest weapons 
of destruction in the RAF’s arsenal. Only 
one plane was lost, and the following night 
the bombers followed up this mass raid 
with another attack on a smaller scale. 

To the Italians the raid was a shocking 
fulfillment of Winston Churchill’s threat 
to-subject Italy to continuous and deva- 
stating bombing. The Fascist High Com- 
mand was forced to admit that “damage is 
great, especially in the center of the town.” 
An Italian radio announcer described in 


graphic terms how “entire civilian quarters” 


had gone up in a roar of flames and bomb 
blast. And the British radio, on its broad- 
casts beamed to Italy, pounded home the 
theme that what had happened to Turin 
was only the beginning. 


Desert Air 


Although the Eighth Army’s new Tenth 
Corps, with its tremendous array of tanks 
and guns, struck the decisive blow against 
the Germans at Alamein on Nov. 2, the 
recent battle of Egypt was also a great 
Allied air victory. The British and Amer- 
ican air forces had not only played havoc 
with Axis supply lines and virtually blasted 
the Luftwaffe out of the air, but also 
clinched the victory with an aerial chase of 
the retreating enemy that broke all desert 
records. 

Details of the chase were described in 
Cairo last week by a big, frank Australian 





who commanded the air forces and was 
knighted for his feat. He was 47-year-old 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham. 
Coningham declared the Germans suffered 
“the most complete defeat” ever inflicted 
on any air force. Then, when the Eighth 
Army surged forward, it was aided by two 
important factors—rapid movement for- 
ward of Allied airfields behind or even 
ahead of the advancing ground forces; ex- 
traordinary efficiency of the ground crews. 
He said that airfield units went ahead so 
swiftly that only six days after the Ala- 
mein break-through, ground crews at air- 
fields around Tobruk, 450 miles west, were 
already supplying the air forces with 95 
per cent complete service. Within another 
24 hours, Allied fighters were attacking 
Agheila, 750 miles from Alamein. 

This was possible, Coningham said, be- 
cause everyone did “48 hours’ work every 
24.” The Air Vice-Marshal derided the 
vaunted “German efficiency” in the air. 
Instead he said, “they are the most in- 
efficient people you have ever struck.” He 
stressed that the Luftwaffe completely 
failed to protect the German ground troops 
and showed his contempt for the Germans 
by saying he believed Field Marshal Al- 
bert Kesselring, Hitler’s air commander 
in the desert, wouldn’t be able to hold a 
wing commander’s job in the RAF. 

Coningham praised the American air 
units and said American fighter groups 
were already showing the skill of veteran 
RAF squadrons. He described the spirit of 
the victorious Allied airmen by saying that 
everyone was “simply boiled up.” He 
added that Allied fliers were making a 
“careful study” of captured enemy planes. 
For instance, they found that one of the 
craft, a Heinkel III bomber, had a cargo 
capacity of 6,400 cans of beer and it had 
since been named the “Heinkel beer bus.” 

Coningham pointed out how aircraft 
based on Allied advance points might 


make Tripoli, 400 miles west of Agheila, 
virtually useless. That job had already 
been begun by Allied bombers with night 
and day attacks on the Axis base. Mean- 
while, RAF bombers battered at Axis for- 
ward airfields as ground fighting died 
down and the British strengthened supply 
lines and striking forces preparatory to an 
attack on Agheila. 





Tragedy at ‘Toulon 


This was the last act of the tragedy. 
The officers of the silent French warships 
at Toulon knew it at 3 in the morning of 
Nov. 27, when German planes began drop- 
ping flares and mines across the bottle- 
neck entrance of the harbor. Henri 
Philippe Pétain, Marshal of France and 
Chief of State, knew it when he was 
awakened before dawn and handed a long, 
venomous letter from Adolf Hitler. For at 
Toulon on that morning the drama which 
began with the humiliation of the armis- 
tice in the railway carriage in the Com- 
piégne Forest in June 1940 ended in the 
smoke and flame of a mass self-sacrifice. 

The German Army that had crouched 
just behind the ring of fortified hills over- 
looking Toulon since the oecupation of 
Vichy France on Nov. 11 hoped that one 
great spring would carry it into Toulon 
harbor before the French could resist. 
Mechanized columns of gray-clad troop- 
ers sped through the streets in the early 
light and the Swastika went up on the 
town hall of the city Henry IV made into 
a naval base in the days of France’s in- 
fancy as a great power. 

But in the harbor, Admiral Jean de 
Laborde, France’s senior naval officer, 
made the final decision before the Ger- 
mans could even reach the port. A single, 
simple order flashed out: “Carry out B 
plan.” The men on their ships knew what 





Official U. 8. Navy photo from Acme 


Air view of U.S. reinforcements coming ashore near Casablanca; tracks in sand show movements of earlier landing 
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it meant, for it had been drawn up two 
years before for just such an hour. With 
the determination of men who have finally 
met fate face to face, officers aboard ship 
after ship set off explosions that echoed 
far back into the hills where Napoleon 

first made his reputation during the 1793 

siege of the town. 

The battleship Dunkerque, the ship that 
represented France at the coronation of 
King George VI and which the British 
nearly succeeded in sinking at Oran, was 
rent from stem to stern as she lay in the 
Vauban Basin. At the Milhaud dock, the 
Dunkerque’s sister ship, the Strasbourg, 
blew up. So did the old battleship Pro- 
vence and so did the 10,000-ton cruisers 
that had been the pride of the French 

> Fleet. 

Pe amg By that time the Nazis had crashed 
5 battle Sains through the Castigneau gate into the base 
5 licht so proper. Ships that had _not yet been 

a abi a sunk opened up a fratricidal fire on one 

" y another to rob the Germans of any fruits 

of their blow. On shore, gun crews spiked 

their batteries and with a roar up went 

the arsenal built by Louis XIV, ruler of a 

France that dominated Europe. 

Many captains went down with their 
ships. In this last hour the French Navy 
recovered something of the great tradi- 
tions that stemmed back to eighteenth- 
3 century struggles with the British and 


Fleet Suicides 


The self-destruction of the French 
Fleet at Toulon was the second great 
scuttling in modern naval history. The 
other occurred on June 21, 1919, when 
the crews of the German High Sea 
Fleet, which was due to be taken over 
by the Allies, opened the sea cocks 
and sank their ships at Scapa Flow. 
The British were able to salvage some 
of the ships, but they were useful only 
as scrap. 

Here is the number of warships 
sacrificed at Scapa Flow as compared 
with those destroyed at Toulon: 


Toulon (approximate) 


3 battleships 

4 heavy cruisers 
$ light cruisers 
1 aircraft tender 
25 destroyers 

26 submarines 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The grave of the French Fleet 


were nearly extinguished at Trafalgar. As 
the vessels slid to the bottom and the 
water closed over the motto Honneur et 
Patrie emblazoned on many of them, both 
honor and country were satisfied. 

The pathetic and terrible spectacle of 
men sinking the ships they loved broke a 
spell for Frenchmen all over the world. 
Bewitched and bewildered for more than 
two years by the evil genius of Berchtes- 
gaden, the French were now freed to fight 
in any way they best could. The armistice 
with Germany was at an end. The French 
Army organized under that agreement 


didn’t even wait for the Nazis todisband it. . 


The men took off their uniforms and walked 
out of the barracks in civilian clothes. 

There was even a chance that the shock 
of the action at Toulon might end the 
bitter strife between Frenchmen outside 
France. In North Africa, Admiral Darlan 
hailed the sacrifice: “None of us must hesi- 
tate any longer to do his duty—to crush 
Germany and Italy and deliver our coun- 
try.” In London, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
echoed his words: “On to victory! There 
is no other road—there never was.” 





Refugee Subs 


The extremely narrow entrance to Tou- 
lon harbor made it in practice impossible 
for the French Fleet to escape once the 
Germans had surrounded Toulon on Nov. 
11. However, a few submarines did manage 
to break out during the mass scuttling. 
One, the Iris, arrived at Barcelona. There. 
the captain and crew submitted willingly 
o internment when they failed to leave the 
port within the time specified by interna 
tional law. But at least two other under- 
sea craft apparently escaped and made 
their way across the Mediterranean, and 
the British radio reported that they had 
arrived in Algiers to join the Allies. 


{| One of the last colonial possessions loyal 
to Vichy also joined the Allies. On Mon- 
day, the Fighting French in London an 
nounced that the little island of Reunion. 
400 miles to the west of Madagascar, had 
surrendered after a landing had been made 
by Fighting French troops. The only re- 
sistance came from a single coast defense 
battery. 





The Tenth’s Thanks 


The destination was Bangkok; the tar- 
get was an oil refinery; the date, Thursday. 
Nov. 26. Nine big, Army-starred, gray- 
hued bombers roared over enemy-held 
waters, mountains, and jungles, dumped 
tons of explosives on the Japanese-con- 
trolled installations, and then returned 
from Thailand to their base in India eight 
or nine hours later. 

That day, at the headquarters of the 
Tenth United States Air Force some- 
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The Guns Our Navy Uses to Bring Down Planes _ 


For weeks stories have been trickling 
back from the Pacific of the great and 
growing successes achieved by American 
warships in bringing down attacking planes 
with gunfire. The secret of their success is 
simple—the tremendous firepower of mod- 
ern quick-firing weapons. The official Navy 
motion pictures of the Battle of Midway 
showed some of them in action and gave 
an idea of the speed at which they throw 
out lead. 

The accompanying photograph, just re- 
leased by the Navy, shows a battery of 
1.l-inch guns, one of the new weapons. 
Newly commissioned American ships have 
been equipped with similar guns—chiefly 
20 and 40 millimeter—and old vessels have 
been rearmed. With such armament they 
are beginning to redress the balance be- 
tween ships and planes. The following list, 
here published in full for the first time, 
gives the various types of naval anti-air- 
craft ordnance: 


The .50-caliber machine gun installed in 
merchantmen and PT boats, as well as in 
heavy bombers, has proved to be one of 
the finest weapons in the world. Operated 
by a one- or two-man crew, it fires 600 
tenth-of-a-pound slugs a minute to a dis- 
tance of half a mile. 


The 20-millimeter gun is also standard 
aircraft ordnance. In the Navy it is used 
against low-flying planes and is always on 
a single mount. Its three-man crew can 
pump out 400 quarter-pound projectiles a 
minute, and the guns have a range of a 
mile. 


The 1.1-inch guns are mounted in bat- 
teries of four. Each gun fires 140 one- 
pound shots a minute, and when the entire 
battery goes into action the guns fire in 
succession. A twelve-man crew handles 
each gun. They have a range of 114 miles. 





Official U. 8. Navy photo 


New and deadly: 1.1-inchers help warships even the score with planes 


The 40-millimeter guns are all-purpose 
anti-aircraft weapons used by the Navy. 
The Army has a similar type gun. They 
fire 2-pound projectiles at the rate of 
120 a minute and are clip-fed. The Navy 
mounts them in batteries of two and four, 
and they fire in succession. Muzzle flash- 
hides protect the eight- or twelve-man 
crews from being blinded by the flash. 


The 5-inch, 38-caliber, dual-purpose guns 
are used both against surface targets and 


high-flying planes. They have a horizontal 
range of 10 miles and can reach a height of 
6 miles. The shell weighs 50 pounds, and 
twelve a minute can be fired. They are 
mounted either singly or in pairs. 


The British and American Navies differ 
in the way the smaller guns are mounted. 
The Americans mount their weapons in 
line (see cut), whereas the British mount 
their anti-aircraft naval batteries in the 
form of a square. 





where in India, the customary dry com- 
muniqué had a snappy lead: “The crews 
of nine American heavy bombers observed 
the advent of Thanksgiving Day by mak- 
ing a large-scale attack.” The crews re- 
ported the refineries, producing motor oil 
and aviation fuel for Japanese planes, were 
heavily damaged. 

Thanksgiving was just another day for 
the hard-working men of the Tenth Air 
Force, which includes all American planes 
operating in India and China. In their 
biggest offensive against the Japs so far 
the men of the Tenth ranged far and wide, 
cracking the enemy in these places: 


HaipHonc, Inpo-Cuina: China-based 
bombers dropped 14 tons of explosives on 
shipping, docks, and the entire water- 
front. Direct hits were scored on an am- 


’ munition dump, and “a hell of a big boat” 


—perhaps a 12,000-tonner—was sunk. The 
pillars of smoke were visible 80 miles 


away. Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, in 
charge of the China Air Task Force, com- 
mented: “It was a good show. We hit their 
shipping where it hurts worst.” 


Sancnau Istanp (72 miles south of 
Canton) , where the Japanese housed their 
reserve planes for the Canton-Hong Kong 
area. The score: seven to ten Jap planes 
destroyed on the ground; a bomber wrecked 
in an attempt to take off; a large hangar 
with the reserve craft demolished; oil- 
storage tanks set afire; hangars, headquar- 
ters, officers’ barracks, and runways pitted 
or destroyed. 


CanrToN, raided three times in four days. 
The last of the three was made by the 
strongest United States squadron yet used 
in China and was the most successful since 
Americans began to fight in the Chinese 
skies. Net results of the three attacks: 23 
Japanese fighters shot down; three freight- 
ers, totaling 22,000 tons, and 50 loaded 


lighters were sunk; and docks were set 
afire. 


Manpatay: Railway shops and sidings 
were blasted by the largest Tenth Air Force 
formation ever to operate from India. 


4 A bomber for the Tenth Air Force estab- 
lished a record between the United States 
and India. It flew there in 67 hours 
—including seven hours for refueling en 
route. 


Stalin Strikes 


The great decisions in Russia are made 
by Stalin. He made the decision to hold 
Moscow last year. Last week credit went 
to the Premier for the decision to launch 
offensives against the Germans at the very 
time when they were feeling the full strain 
of other Allied attacks. 

Stalin’s offensive was hitched to the 
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thermometer. The striking hour had to fall 
at a time when the slush of the early 
snows had frozen hard enough to bear the 
traffic of war but before the really heavy 
snowfalls. The Don had to be clogged with 
ice, to hinder the Nazi retreat, but not yet 
frozen over. The frosts had to be fierce 
enough to worry the Nazis. The hour, 
finally, had to be at the height of the Ger- 
man retirement to their winter lines, when 
the supply lines were under the heaviest 
strain. 

There were to be two offensives: west of 
Moscow and before Stalingrad. The latter 
was the more important, and to head it 


Stalin picked Marshal Semyon Timoshen- 
ko, a master of correct offensive timing. At 
Rostov a year ago, at Kharkov last May, 
and now at Stalingrad, he had chosen his 
moment with genius. 

On the night of Nov. 18, Timoshenko’s 
order was read to his men: “The hour of 
stern, righteous reckoning with the foul 
enemy has struck . . . For the blood spilled 
by the Fascist cannibals, we must make 
the enemy’s black blood flow in a river. 
Comrades, into the attack!” 

At four points, mist-hidden masses of 
troops, tanks, and guns came into motion. 
Hugging the right bank of the Volga, one 


column drove down to Stalingrad, crush- 
ing the thin Nazi wedges between. An- 
other swerved toward the Don, and pushed 
on south along the left shore. A third huge 
column began to uncoil from the south, 
closing the ring about the Nazi armies be- 
sieging Stalingrad. And the fourth, striking 
south across the sluggish Don, tore deep 
into the Nazi rear. : 
Within ten days, these results had been 
achieved: A German army of perhaps 
350,000 men had been badly mauled; its 
supply lines had been completely cut; the 
siege of Stalingrad had been partly lifted; 
for the first time in three months supplies 











Ignominious exit: These photos tell the serio- 
comic story of the end of the Italian Armistice Commis- 
sion in Algiers. Made prisoners by American troops of the 
North African forces, the Italian officers had to carry their 














International photos 
own luggage from their headquarters to the trucks that 
took them to an internment camp through a barrage of 
jeers. Soldiers along the way kept the crowds from hurling 
anything harder than epithets. 
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reached the city overland, by a recaptured 
railway; and the entire Nazi position in 
South Russia and the Caucasus—where 
the Germans had already been defeated— 
was placed in dire peril. 

The booty was enormous. Never before 
had the Red Army reaped such a harvest 
of usable matériel. Soviet tanks refueled at 
captured Nazi dumps. Thousands of Ger- 
man tractors and horses were put to work, 
hauling captured guns and ammunition to 
the front lines to blast withdrawing Ger- 
mans. In one day alone, the Russians seized 
1,164 field guns, 431 tanks, 88 planes, 
4,000 trucks, and 3,000,000 shells. Many 
of the tanks and planes were undam- 
aged. 

The Nazi armies were put under further 
severe strain by the powerful Red offensive 
on the Rzhev front. Here, between Mos- 
cow and the Latvian border, the Germans 
had long maintained a powerfully armed 


wedge. fed by a net of railroads and high- ' 


ways. 

It was near the town of Velikiye Luki 
that the Red Army struck. For days, while 
the Soviet regiments hurled themselves 
against the intricate enemy defenses, the 
only news of the attack came from Berlin. 
Moscow itself kept silence. Not until the 
German lines were breached, did the Rus- 
sians break the news of the attack. Then 


for the first time they dropped their rule: 


of making simple announcements. The 
communiqué was heralded on the Moscow 
radio with fanfares of songs. 


Significance-—~— 


Nazi hopes for winter were anchored on 
web defense. First tested by the Germans 
in the Spanish Civil War, this ingenious 
system was their own answer to blitz war- 
fare. Unlike the Maginot Line, it presented 
no solid defensive wall. Rather, it was a 
succession of shock absorbers, delaying the 
foe, splitting him into smaller units. di- 
vorcing the tanks from the infantry. 

Each unit of the web consisted of two 
multi-layered positions, divided by a huge 
buffer. One of the positions faced the front. 
The other protected the rear from a sur- 
prise attack. Almost identical in structure, 
the two positions included: (1) a thin 
belt of small and highly mobile outposts: 
(2) the hard core of concrete, heavily 
armed strong points; (3) a zone sheltering 
reserve units, heavy guns, and headquar- 
ters, and (4) a strip manned by reserve 
troops guarding the rear. Each position, 


with its four layers, could be aboyt 5 


miles deep. The inside buffer, largely meant 
to delay the foe, so that he could not break 
through the entire web in a_ single 
push, ranged between 25 and 50 miles. 
It took seven to ten days to build a web 
unit. 

No two web units were exactly alike. 
Some were garrisoned by single companies. 
Others, especially near Stalingrad and 
Rzhev, were vast and intricate defense 
works, manned by several divisions and 
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An Analysis of the Russian Offensives 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The Russian offensives in the 
Stalingrad and Rzhev areas had not 
progressed sufficiently at the beginning 
of the week to indicate whether they 
are local maneuvers with limited ob- 
jectives or are designed for the at- 
tainment of more distant goals. Both 
movements, however, contain potential 
elements that could well make them 
initial steps in a winter campaign of 
gigantic proportions. 

The offensive in the south was 
launched primarily to break the Ger- 
man stronghold on Stalingrad, but its 
scope, considering the initial successes 
of the Red Army, could easily be ex- 
tended to free the Caucasus from the 
Nazi grip (see map, page 26) . 

The first phase of the drives consisted 
of several isolated attacks, each having 


a specific directional objective but co- — 


ordinated in a combined maneuver to 
pocket the garrison in Stalingrad and to 
kill or capture the forces occupying the 
quadrilateral Serafimovich - Millerovo 
Kotelnikov-Stalingrad. Complete suc- 
cess here would cause the center of 
impact of the drive to move westward 
to gain the Rostov-Voronezh railway 
and to initiate a synchronized effort to 
drive the Nazis from the Caucasus 

A development of the present cam- 
paign in this sector, according to the 
patiern outlined, would require the 
launching of a major thrust from 
Voronezh southward along the Rostov 
railway as the axial line of advance 
Voronezh is the keystone of the Stalin- 
grad-Moscow arch and is reckoned by 
the Russian High Command as the 
southern gateway to Moscow. It was 
through this river, rail, and highway 
junction that Hitler’s south pincer, to- 
gether with the upper arm prolonged 
from Rzhev. was to nip off the Soviet 
capital. 

Voronezh has remained in Russian 
hands, and now, greatly reinforced with 
foot, mechanized, and cavalry units, it 
becomes a pivotal point in the Stalin- 
grad theater from which the Red Army 
may deliver a counteroffensive of major 
dimensions. 

While the relief of Stalingrad would 
open the Volga to traffic and free in- 
dustrial areas of the sector. the fight fo 
this key center is more than a struggle 
for a military base. To Russia the hold 


ing of the city symbolized something 
spiritual, and, to the Nazis, its capture 
was a “must.” The struggle has been 
a clash of faiths in their respective arms. 

On the central front, the Russian 
offensive is directed against the German 
intrenched camp of Rzhev. While this 
bastion is the immediate objective of 
the Red Army, the main goal is to close 
the Smolensk-Vyazma pocket. The at- 
tacks in this area may be diversional., 
but, considering the area selected by the 
Russians, the countermovements would 
seem to be in preparation for a major 
drive to be delivered later, if not at 
this time. 

Rzhev is the keystone in the arch 
from Vyazma to Velikiye Luki. As 
Voronezh is the south gate for the Ger- 
man pincer movement, Rzhev is the 
central portal. The Germans themselves 
have said that they must hold Rzhev 
at any price, as it is their springboard 
from which to make the jump to Mos- 
cow. The town is a railway and road 
junction and the supply base for the 
German Army groups centered in the 
region. It also covers the road system in 
the key sector of Vitebsk-Smolensk. 

The area maintains a strong garrison | 
and is well defended, containing a large 
number of centers of resistance which 
form a strong defensive zone. In the key 
fortified points are blockhouses and 
bunkers, provided with overhead cover. 
The Germans claim these fortifications 
to be impregnable, and so far their 
claim cannot be disputed. 

The importance of this sector in rela 
tion to the road to Moscow is not the 
only reason for the long and _ bitter 
struggle by both sides to possess it. 
Rzhev is the eastern pillar of the Toro- 
pets-Velikiye Luki front, slightly more 
than 100 miles from Latvia. It is this 
sector, the nearest to the German fron- 
tier, that threatens the Nazi-held corri- 
dor through the little Baltic states and 
which is a potential jump-off line for 
turning the main German left flank. 


While it is too early to outline the 
shape of maneuvers to come, the of- 
fensives in progress demonstrate the 
Red Army’s skilled leadership, recuper- 
ative power. adaptability to terrain and 
weather, fortitude and morale — and, 
above all, that Russia strikes again 
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heavily armed. But large or small, they all 
relied upon three basic devices: dense 
mine fields, powerful antitank batteries. 
and superb camouflage. The foe who sur- 
vived the tank traps, mines, and guns 
would finally be blasted by point-blank fire 
from pillboxes which no scout or plane 
could detect. 

Last winter, the Red counteroffensive 
was smothered in the web, or its variant, 
the hedgehog, which provided for the de- 
fense of only a few strongly fortified towns. 
The Soviet Army sacrificed thousands ‘of 
lives and hundreds of tanks before it 
learned the lesson: orthodox blitz tactics 
were futile against the web. 

It was only this autumn, on the shell- 
torn approaches to Stalingrad, that the 
Red command finally found the answer to 
the riddle of the web. The answer was 
careful reconnaissance followed by an 
overwhelming barrage. 

The new Soviet tactics were tested in 
the opening hours of the current Red of- 
fensive. For weeks, scores of fresh di- 
visions and thousands of guns and tanks 
were ferried at night across the freezing 
Volga on steamers, fishing smacks, and 
even rafts. The traffic halted only when 
the ice floes clogged the river. These 
powerful forces lay low, skillfully conceal- 
ing themselves from Nazi planes. 

Meanwhile, picked Red scouts spent 
every night crawling on their bellies deep 
into the enemy web, across the rain- 
drenched or frozen earth. At headquarters, 
Soviet intelligence officers collated the 
data, marking on their maps the position 
of every tank trap, every gun, every 


strong point. And behind the scouts fol- 
lowed the alert and nerveless sappers— 
much like their British counterparts in the 
Libyan desert—soundlessly removing the 
mines studding the approaches to the 
Nazi lines. 

The order to attack came on Nov. 19. 
The shrubbery and the camouflage net- 
ting were hastily torn off, and the massed 
guns opened up. South of Stalingrad, the 
cannon roared for two and a half hours: 
north of the city for only an hour. But so 
immense was the barrage, and so well- 
aimed, that the enemy guns were soon 
pounded into silence, staff headquarters 
wrecked, radio-telephone service disrupted, 
and the terror-stricken infantry driven 
into the trenches and shell craters. 

Once again, the sappers crawled up to 
remove the remaining mines. Behind them. 
the Red tank units with Soviet Voroshi- 
lovs, British Valentines. and American 
M-3s lumbered into action. Infantry units 
began to filter through every point of the 
web. Moving behind the tanks, the mobile 
Soviet guns kept up the barrage. 

The terrible artillery fire, together with 
the numbing cold. served to explain why, 
for the first time in the war, the Germans 
were surrendering by the thousand. In one 
sector of the front alone, three entire di- 
visions, together with their commanding 
generals, put up the white flag of defeat. 
With Nazi morale cracking, 66,000 chilled 
and weary prisoners .poured into the Red 
camps in the first ten days of the offensive. 

These captive hordes were the best 
proof that the Red tacticians had passed 
the test. Another proof was the territory 








Stalin called the hour and the Russians struck twice 
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retaken. North of Stalingrad, the Sovict 
troops rolled 40-50 miles in three days. 
At other points, especially within the Don 
loop, the total penetration neared 150 
miles. 

These successes meant much more than 
prisoners and booty. They meant that the 
Russians have altered blitz tactics per- 


‘ haps as much as the Germans did them. 


selves when they pioneered the web sys- 
tem. It is unlikely that surprise will re- 
main a Soviet ally. But the Red Army 
today holds the initiative, and the Nazi 
command might find it extremely difficult 
to improvise countermeasures at the 
height of Russia’s cruel winter. 





Superduping 


For years, the Germans, led by Hitler 


-himself, have been talking out loud about 


the terrible secret weapons they would 
turn on their enemies in due course. Last 
week, with a crisis facing them on nearly 
every front, the Nazis began to talk again. 
This time, they told of not one secret 
weapon but of three: 


4 A super machine gun, that fires 3,000 
rounds a minute (ordinary machine-gun 
rate of fire: 600 a minute). 


4 A super flame-thrower tank that pro- 
duces a sheet of flame as high as a six-story 
building. 


4] A super submarine able to throw out a 
murky substance which clouds the water 
and makes the U-boat invisible. 
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Leapfrogging Plus Fortress Use at Low Levels 
Shapes New Type Air War Over New Guinea 


From his jungle headquarters last week, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur watched the bit- 
terest phase thus far of the Allied attempt 
to oust the Japs from New Guinea. Pinned 
against a 15-mile strip of the north coast 
of the island between Buna and Gona, Lt. 
Gen. Tomatore Horii and his troops had 
dug in for a showdown. The whole area 
bristled with machine guns and _ barbed- 
wire protected dugouts. With its long 
chain of concrete pillboxes, camouflaged 
with foliage to match the surrounding for- 
est, the Japanese position was declared by 
MacArthur’s communiqué to have “all the 
defense attributes of a fortress.” 

Across this sodden battlefield, with a 
muddy tidal stream rendering movements 
slow and torturous, the Allied troops made 
what the communiqué also called a “step 
by step advance.” Horii’s forces put up 
fierce resistance. They were sure of each 
inch of the ground; they had strong, well- 
placed artillery; their ranks had been rein- 
forced by freshly landed marine shock 
troops from Yokosuka. 

Yet the Japanese lacked one thing. With 
the battle for Buna at its height, they had 
practically no air support. On Guadalcanal 
it was the same story. There, the Amer- 
icans held the beachhead, and the Japa- 
nese were in the surrounding jungle. But 
the Marines and soldiers on Guadalcanal 
also had the Japs on the run. Here, too, 
the enemy had little air support. And in 
both places, the Japs faced an Allied air 
force that had been specially trained for 
the tactical problems of the Southwest Pa- 
cific—close support for ground troops in 
the jungle, constant raids on enemy bases, 
and low-level attacks on shipping. 

In New Guinea Australian Beaufighter 
planes with their four cannon and six ma- 
chine guns blazed a trail for the advancing 
Allies, while American Douglas fighter- 
bombers blasted hidden jungle nests and 
raced ahead to break up concentrations 
and destroy supplies at Buna. It was re- 
markable enough that these planes were 
able to operate in close support of troops 
in dense jungle country. It was even more 
remarkable that they were able to do so 
from bases, some of which were apparently 
25 miles behind the front lines. By night, 
American Flying Fortresses dropped 1,000- 
pound bombs on the home base of the 
Zeros, the airdrome at Lae, 150 miles up 
the coast, thus making it nearly impossible 
for the Japs to give their troops fighter 
protection. Other big Boeings smashed at 
Buin in the Northern Solomons and hit 
ships at Rabaul, the major Japanese feeder 
base for the Southern Solomons. 

The story of Allied air supremacy in the 
Southwest Pacific goes back to last Au- 
gust when a short, bulky Nova Scotian in 
the United States Army Air Forces, with 


a bristling pompadour and a positive man- 
ner, took over the Allied air command in 
that area. He was Lt. Gen. George Church- 
ill Kenney, and he began his work with 
two assignments. The first was to clear 
the Japs out of the air over New Guinea; 
the second, to use the air power thus 
gained to help land troops and to harry 
the foe. As the 53-year-old veteran flier 
put it: “Our job is to put holes in the 








Acme 
Kenney (right) played a new game 
of leapfrog with MacArthur's troops 


enemy’s air umbrella and to throw an um- 
brella over our own forces at the same 
time.” 

Before long, Bell Airacobras and Curtiss 
Kittyhawks were proving their superiority 
over Zero fighters, and by mid-August the 
Japanese had forsaken the skies of New 
Guinea. But Kenney knew that air mas- 
tery was only part of the answer. “Any- 
body who thinks we haven’t a fight on our 
hands had better roll over and _ start 
dreaming again,” he remarked, and went 
ahead with new plans. October revealed 
one of them, in which his organizing 
genius had figured. It was the mass flight 
of an American Army from Australia to 
New Guinea—one of the most spectacular 
air transport jobs of the war thus far. 

These landings of troops and supplies 
enabled the Allied commanders to switch 
American forces into strategic positions 
along the Japanese line of retreat to Buna. 
And they also permitted Kenney to intro- 
duce the unique Army leapfrog technique, 
one of New Guinea’s contributions to the 
science of war in impossible terrain. As 
the American troops advanced in ,the 
jungle, food and supplies were dropped to 


them from the air. Then, in leapfrog fash- 
ion, further airstrips for landing the trans- 
port planes were built by the troops as 
they went along the jungle trails, each one 
nearer the Japanese beachheads at Buna 
and Gona. 

Kenney also put into effect another new 
operational technique—that of using 
heavy bombers from low altitudes to in- 
sure maximum results. The Air Forces’ re- 
action to Kenny’s daring methods was 
summed up by a veteran flier: “If any- 
body had said five years ago that Flying 
Fortresses would be operating from below 
1,000 feet and strafing warships and 
ground targets from 50 feet, we’d have 
claimed they were crazy.” 

What prompted Kenney to order the 
Fortresses down from their usual bombing 
perches at 23,000 feet was the simple but 
discouraging fact that they weren’t hitting 
many Japanese ships—and when they did 
hit them they usually didn’t sink them. 
The big Boeings, designed for high-level 
bombing, had to come down. Since then 
the B-17s have plastered Jap ships on 
nearly every raid. 

One example of how effective this low 
flying can be occurred when a Japanese 
light cruiser and destroyer crept up to 
Buna to assist General Horii’s hemmed-in 
army. Lt. L. A. Anderson of Newark, N.J., 
dived his Fortress down over the cruiser. 
He missed with four bombs in the first 
run. Anderson came down to 500 feet for 
the second run. He reported: “We got her 
that time. A 500-pounder must have gone 
down her funnel.” 

In Guadalcanal, it was the Bell Airaco- 
bras and Douglas dive bombers that made 
life miserable for the Japs and supported 
the Marine ground troops. Because noth- 
ing but jungles could be sighted from the 
air, the points to be strafed were deter- 
mined by ground reconnaissance. The Aira- 
cobras came in on a steep dive and sprayed 
the target, then straightened off and zig- 
zagged on a level course until they were 
some distance away before ‘they started 
climbing. How far they went before going 
up depended on what the Japanese had in 
the way of anti-aircraft fire. To climb im- 
mediately after firing would expose their 
bellies, so they went zipping close over the 
trees where jungle growth interfered with 
the Japanese fire. Then they climbed, to 
dive again sharply over a new position— 
an enemy force holding a small hill, or a 
supply dump which the Marines on Guad- 
alcanal had found to be a dive-bomber tar- 
get. Thus, out of this unconventional fly- 
ing, there was emerging a new theory of 
air tactics. 





Hero’s ‘Interview’ 


A new hero appeared last week. He was 
literally dragged into the limelight. His 
name was Godfrey Basil Courtney, the 
26-year-old British Commando captain 
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The scuttling of the French Fleet 
at Toulon is a tragedy that cannot fail 
to move sailormen all over the world. 
But by removing the danger of Ger- 
many gaining control of the French 
ships, it reduces the pressure of naval 
needs in the Mediterranean. The Axis 
could have made good use of the smaller 
French vessels, particularly the destroy- 
ers and submarines. 


In spite of the easing of the Medi- 
terranean situation and our recent victo- 
ries in the Far East, the war there 
promises to be no pushover, and it 
would be a mistake to underrate the 
Japanese. In all the fighting which has 
taken place, one outstanding feature is 
the fanatical resistance they offer. This, 
and the locale where the Pacific cam- 
paign must be fought, would seem, as 
Premier Tojo has pointed out, to fore- 
tell a long war. 

The Japanese character is full of im- 
ponderables which will play an im- 
portant part in a long war. For example, 
the long-term plan of operations the 
generals and admirals in Tokyo may 
envisage depends much upon the Japa- 
nese attitude toward their enemies. 
They do plan for a long war, hoping 
as time passes to consolidate their 
present military gains and avail them- 
selves of the immeasurable resources 
these gains have rendered accessible. 
The length of the war means nothing to 
the Japanese, so long as ultimately they 
retain some of the original objectives. 
They are perfectly serious when they 
speak of a conflict lasting a century. 

They pit this willingness to wage a 
long war against the knowledge that all 
the Allies desire to end it quickly, and 
if it drags on slowly they hope war 
weariness will develop in the Allied 
camp, enabling Japan to secure some- 
thing out of the debris short of com- 
plete surrender. 

Quite different is this war from the 
1904-05 conflict with Russia, where the 
Japanese objectives were a short war 
of decisive victories, and they won. 
Now they gauge carefully the national 
characteristics and mental attitudes of 
the peoples they are fighting, as well as 
weigh their material resources and 
capabilities. Nor does it stop there. 
Their own allies are also weighed. 

On her part, Japan neither likes nor 
{trusts any nation, and, always suspicious 





The French Fleet—and a Warning About the Japs 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


and very curious, she has maintained 
one of the best information systems 
extant. Undoubtedly she has a complet: 
dossier of all the important leaders in 
every ranking country. The Japanese 
have probably sized up the character 
of every admiral and general that we 
are likely to oppose to them, and, in 
making their plans, they will take this 
into careful consideration. 

We have come nearer to being like: 
than any other nation, yet Japan under 
stands us less, for to her mentality we 
are a nation with unpredictable _re- 
actions. 

The Japanese never forgive an injury 
or forget a favor. They never forgave 
our Exclusion Act, which cut their pride 
and made them lose face. They were 
never partial to Britons, though at one 
time they admired the British Navy 
greatly, and Admiral Togo himself was 
once enrolled on the training ship 
H.MS. Worcester. However, when they 


compared the indecisive battle of Jut-_ 
land with the complete victory of. 


Tsushima, their own stock went up at 
the expense of the British. 

The Japanese despise the Italians and 
have little use for the French, and, 
despite the fact that they are allies giv- 
ing lip service to each other, the Japa- 
nese dislike and fear the Germans. They 
have never forgotten the Kaiser’s Yel- 
low Peril threat, or how Germany op- 
posed Japan after the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1894-95 over the cession of the 
Liaotung Peninsula. 

Had Hitler swept over Stalin’s armies 
and a peace between the two been in 
prospect, Japan probably would have 
jumped into Siberia at once, not to 
gain territory, for she has swallowed 
more. now than she can digest, but to 
prevent Germany from getting a foot- 
hold again on Pacific shores. 

Japan is glad to see Russia weakened 
and war weary, but a complete Russian 
collapse would not be welcome news. 

Much as they dislike the Germans, 
however, the Japanese have this in com- 
mon with them: both lack that saving 
grace, a sense of humor, without which 
there never is the well-balanced mind. 
Behind all the China conquests and the 
intolerance Japan has shown toward 
China, there exists under the surface 
an inferiority complex, for Japan knows 
that the Chinese are the aristocrats of 


Oriental civilization. 














who got Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark and his 
party safely in and out of Algeria by sub- 
marine shortly before the Allied invasion 
of North Africa. 

Ordered by Allied headquarters to give 
a press interview on the “show” which he 
had managed so brilliantly, this stocky, © 
blue-eyed, round-faced officer sweated, 
worried, lost weight and appetite—and 
then refused. He explained that he had 
had “some experience with the press, 
walking up and asking the paper seller 
for The Evening Standard,” but that 
was all. His superior officers finally agreed 
to a written press release instead of an 
interview. 

As a boxing champion in the British 
Territorial Army before the war, Courtney 
was characterized: “Mad .. . he'll do any- 
thing . . . fears nothing.” He served in 
India for some years and, in 1938, went to 
Palestme with the Royal West Kents. 
There he learned Arabic, wore native cos- 
tume, and mingled with the Arabs. Because 
of his knowledge of Islam, plus good work, 
Courtney was later transferred to the 
West African forces. Soon after the forma- 
tion of the Commando troops, he joined a 
raider unit led by his brother, Maj. Roger 
Courtney, former BBC bedtime-story tell- 
er, now known as “the strongest man in 
the Commandos.” 

To young Godfrey Courtney and his 
men was entrusted the complete plan of 
the Clark mission to Africa. As the sub- 
marine slid through the dark waters 
toward Algeria, General Clark said: “It’s 
your baby.” It was, and in the middle of 
one night, Courtney stopped the sub and 
roused the high American officials to put 
them through a smart drill getting in and 
out of the rubber boats and circling the 
submarine “to get a general idea of the 
affair.” 

General Clark ‘likewise felt Courtney’s 
authority when the conspirators were hud- 
dled together in the cramped shore ren- 
dezvous, hidden from native police. Fid- 
dling with his carbine, Clark, impatient 
and bored, whispered: “Hey, how the hell 
do you load this thing?” Courtney sharply 
ordered the general, for heaven’s sake, to 
put away the thing. 

The rendezvous finished, the British 
Commandos succeeded in getting the An- 
glo-American “raiders” back to the sub- 
marine through dangerously high seas, de- 
spite several duckings and loss of clothes. 
After General Clark, Courtney’s greatest 
admiration went to the only United States 
naval officer on board—Capt. Jerauld 
Wright. When Clark and the others were 
soaked and lost their trousers, Wright 
somehow kept his uniform and gold braid 
neat and dry. While other members of 
the expedition clung to the boat sides 
in the huge waves, Wright stood erect 
in the rubber craft, and still did not 
get wet. Courtney’s reaction was simple 
and unaffected: “What a man! What a 
navy!” 





at Exe Weman wants to know about a flan... 


<* that Christmas and New Year’s that he serves a magnificent punch 
: symbolize more to him now . : to help ring out the old year 
than ever before... ¢~ rf and ring in the new... 
that even with his war duties, Lo that he mixes the Egg-Nog 
he still keeps the holiday tradition, Oe ey with “First Quality” ingredients, 
sending flowers to her—and UY /* F choosing as the whiskey, Old Schenley, 
gifts of Old Schenley to his friends! “A , America’s Mildest Bottled in Bond! 


RECIPE FOR A BOWL OF MERRY CHEER—(serves 20 persons)—Beat separately yolks and whites of 6 eggs. Add 1% cup sugar to yolks while 
beating. Add 14 cup sugar to whites after they are —* stiff. Mix egg whites with yolks. Stir in 1 pt. cream and 1 pt. milk. Add 1 pt. Old Sc 


henle 
and 1 oz. Bacardi Rum (89 Proof). Stir thoroughly. Serve very cold, with grated nutmeg. DELICIOUS! * * * Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., N. Y. C 











In uniform again, as in 1917 


— foe the pation. / 
tw IS rugged Army Wrecker is today one of the proudest pradubis of 3 y 
the Diamond T craftsmen who first showed the world that a truck 
could be a thing of beauty! The famous streamlined Diamond T sleekness 
—the colorful coachcraft finish you’ve long identified with Diamond T— . 


are laid aside, like your soldier boy’s tuxedo, until Victory. Diamond T is 
in uniform again, as in 1917 ... for the duration. 


Diamond T’s doubly-doubled production lines are turning out great 
cargo and personnel carriers, 80-ton tank carrying units and versatile 
half-track vehicles to carry mounted cannon or munitions and men through 
roughest going. Those are our tasks toward the war’s winning. 


In serving civilian Diamond T owners, cooperating with the great 
Truck Conservation program of America’s Office of Defense Transporta- ; See 
tion, Diamond T dealers are carrying on patriotically and devotedly. Prized beyond price, the famed Army- 


Their purpose, with your permission, is to protect your precious trucks. Navy “‘E’’ flag, awarded for distin- 


guished production performance, flies 
DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CHICAGO proudly above the Diamond T plant. 


DIAMOND T Motor Trucks 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS—YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF—YOU OWE IT TO AMERICA 
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Gasoline in Measured Doses 


Now Rule for Whole Country 


Anti-Rationers Defeated 
Despite a Well-Organized Fight; 
Rubber Saving the Reason 


The printed postcards were variously 
phrased but carried essentially the same 
message: “The undersigned pledges him- 
self and his family not to drive over 35 
miles an hour for the duration, and by 
making this pledge I believe that gasoline 
rationing will not be necessary for the con- 
servation of rubber. In return for this 
pledge, I ask that the rationing of gasoline 
be postponed for 90 days. I sincerely be- 
lieve that this is for the best interest of 
national defense and the welfare of our 
state.” 

Sen. Raymond E. Willis, Indiana Re- 
publican, estimated he had received 17,000 
cards. Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
received between 5,000 and 10,000. House 
members reported getting hundreds to 
thousands each. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson didn’t bother to count; 
his receipts were “heavy.” 


26, President Roosevelt tolled the death 
knell of delay in identical letters to Jeffers 
and Henderson. He recalled the report of 
the Baruch rubber committee (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 21), recommending nation- 
wide gasoline rationing to conserve tires: 
“We find the existing situation to be so 
dangerous that unless corrective measures 
are taken immediately this country will 
face both a military and civilian collapse 
. . . Since then,” the President said, “our 
military requirements for rubber have be- 
come greater, not smaller . . . We must do 
everything within our power to see that 
the program starts Dec. 1.” 

Within a few hours, Jeffers and Hender- 
son took the case to the country by radio. 
The rubber administrator charged that op- 
ponents of rationing were resorting to un- 
truths: “The people are being told that the 
35-mile speed limit will save all the rubber 
that is necessary. That isn’t true. The 
wheels can be driven off an automobile at 
35 just as well as at 60. It merely takes 
longer.” Henderson, branded the antis as 





At the peak of the storm, Jef- 
fers enlisted the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Tracing the 
source of the cards to Indian- 
apolis, agents found Todd Stoops, - 
director of the Hoosier Motor 
Club. With no more equipment 
than a typewriter and a stack of 
stationery, Stoops had built up a 
war chest from small contribu- 
tions designed to finance the 
printing and distribution of 
5,000,000 of the protest cards. He 
cheerfully showed the FBI his 
books, argued that his supporters 
were merely exercising their con- 
stitutional right of petition, and 
convinced the agents there was no 
sinister motive in the campaign. 

There were other sources of 
organized opposition to the ex- 
tension of gasoline rationing to 





previously unrationed _ states: 
James F. Byrnes, Director of 


Economic Stabilization, received 
thousands of letters, all of a pat- 
tern—and carbon copies swamped 
the offices of other Washington 
officials. Protest coupons, clipped 
from a Detroit newspaper, also 





— 


“men who would gamble America’s future, 
not for a mess of pottage but for a gallon 
of gasoline.” And both laid down the law: 
Nationwide gasoline rationing would be- 
come effective Tuesday, Dec. 1, on schedule. 

But attainment of the Baruch rationing 
goal was not without other difficulties. 
Throughout the country, motorists had 
been given three days—Nov. 18, 19, and 
20—to register for basic A ration cards. 
Multiplied thousands, however, failed to do 
so. In Detroit, Office of Price Administra- 
tion officials reported that 166,000 of the 
city’s 546,000 automobiles were unregis- 
tered. The San Francisco Bay area re- 
ported 59,000 more. In Denver, 70,578 A 
cards had been issued as against 101,411 
license plates. Officials laid few of these 
failures to register to a revolt against ra- 
tioning. Instead, they cited the laying up 
of cars by unknown numbers of drivers, a 
more or less widespread expectation—or 
hope—that rationing would be delayed, and 
simple carelessness. To handle the situa- 
tion, plans were made for tardy registrations. 

For a while there was an angry blast 
from stock growers and dairy farmers of 
the Rocky Mountain region, who com- 
plained that the shortage of agricultural 
help coupled with the distances involved in 
their operations might force them to aban- 
don farming unless they received supple- 
mental rations. But their fears 
were short-lived. On Nov. 27, 
Jeffers was called before the 
Truman committee investigating 
the defense program. He promised 
that automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors of farmers, ranchers, fac- 
tory workers, and other essentials ~ 
to war production would receive 
sufficient supplemental rations to 
keep rolling. Henderson agreed 
that “the sky is the limit” for 
essential vehicles. 





Carless Tuesday 


There were 200 people and two 
elephants, the latter, however, 
taking no part in the ceremony 
since they had only happened by 
while publicizing a circus. The 
octogenarian mayor, E. N. Wood- 
ruff, tossed a silver dollar. It fell 
heads up—and all cars bearing 
odd-numbered license plates were 
supposed to stay off the streets of 
Peoria, Ill., on Tuesday of last 
week. 

Only a few odd-number drivers 
violated the injunction Tuesday 
morning. More of them drove 








rained down. 
But it did no good. On Nov. 


Kuekes in The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


When a Fellow Needs a Friend! 


during the afternoon, but Office 
of Price Administration officials ‘ 








Some women| 























| just dont care 


While it is a well-accepted fact that woman’s place is in 
the home, it is equally well-established that some women 
just aren’t concerned with the home. 

They can be charming and attractive, moral and trust- 
worthy. They don’t denounce the home as an institution, 
but they can take it or leave it and their inclination is to 
leave it. 

What we’re driving at is that such women aren’t very 
important in the exacting world of today. They’re not 
going to help win the war, they’re not going to help fashion 
a better world. 

You will not meet this kind of woman amongst the 
readers of women’s service magazines. Service magazines 
are planned and written for the kind of woman who does 
care—who wants to run a proper home come peace or war, 
who wants to adjust herself to the changing demands of a 
changing world. 


“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


This woman needs help. She is capable of 
doing her new job as Manager of Our Wartime 
Living but she does need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that help 
between covers in a new book called, “This © 

- Woman Needs Help!” If you are a business or 
advertising executive, this book is for you. Send 
for it. We shall mail it to you. McCall’s Magazine 
... 232 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ME Call'S sccosrme 

















Its a Family Traditio 


The years have come... the years 





Pos * 
d oo 


have gone, and life has had its 
moments. . . occasions which stand 
out in our memories in as sparkling 
contrast as new fallen snow against 
the pines. And through the years it 
has become a family tradition to 
make these moments even brighter 
with a toast in Great Western 
Champagne . . . a toast that both 
reflects the highlighted sparkle of 
that moment and holds a gracious 
promise of all the happy hours to 
come. 


Grea paiowm 


“Dinner for Eight” 


Wine Assortment 


Send for your /ree copy 
of the Great Western 
Recipe Book . .. How 
and when to serve 
wines and how to pre- 
pare the dishes with 
which they go best. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 


WINE CO. 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 


? 
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WINES— SINCE 1860 
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Peoria Journal-Transcript 


This children’s pet worked overtime while some cars rested in Peoria 


gave the day an on-the-whole approval. 

Misnamed “Carless Tuesday,” the day 
was arranged as an OPA test of what 
would happen in a typical fair-sized city 
with half the automobiles confined to 
garages and activities otherwise continuing 
as usual. (Peoria has 105,087 population 
and 40,000 cars.) The OPA also wanted to 
push the “share-a-ride” movement. 

Streetcars and buses were used more but 
not overtaxed and the average number of 
passengers per car rose from 2.29 on Mon- 
day to 3.04 on “Carless Tuesday.” For the 
day, officials estimated there had been a 
33 per cent reduction in the city’s auto- 
mobile traffic. 

The decision of the dollar had made no 
difference to Mayor Woodruff. Of his two 
cars, one has an even-number license plate, 
and the other, odd. 





Manpower Maneuvers 


Who will be the new manpower czar? 
While the White House maintained a 
pregnant silence, the answer was anyone’s 
guess in Washington last week. 

The most popular rumor—and one per- 
sistently attributed to “sources close to 
the White House”—had Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes taking the post 
in a Cabinet shift, first of the Roosevelt 
Administration—which would make him 
Secretary of Labor. War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt would 
take Ickes’s Interior job, and Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins would leave the 
Cabinet for McNutt’s place as Federal 
Security Administrator. Under a rejuve- 
nated Department of Labor—to which 
would return control over the United 
States Employment Service—Ickes’s new 


job would be comparable to that of British 
Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin. 

The rumor was hedged with “ifs” and 
“buts.” After an unscheduled White House 
visit by Philip Murray and William Green, 
CIO and AFL heads, one source reported 
that the labor chieftains would approve the 
Ickes switch, though they really wanted 
the President to appoint a “real” labor 
man instead— someone like Daniel J. 
Tobin, head of the AFL teamsters union. 
A conflicting report had it that Murray 
and Green had denounced Ickes and rooted 
for Paul McNutt. 

Other potential candidates for the man- 
power post churned up in the guessing 
contest were James Byrnes, Economic 
Stabilization director recently resigned 
from the Supreme Court bench, and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, the youngest Supreme 
Court justice. But whoever the new boss 
was, his choice was expected to settle the 
current tug of war between Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Di- 
rector, and McNutt. 

Part of a larger civilian-military struggle 
over control of war production (see Busi- 
ness Tides), the manpower angle centers 
on who should have authority to determine 
which workers are essential to their jobs 
and which draftable. McNutt would have 
WMC “occupational” guides assigned to 
each draft board who would help decide 
this problem—thus tightening WMC con- 
trol over Selective Service. But Hershey 
favors a replacement schedule plan by 
which employers would directly inform 
the state Selective Service director about 
their essential help and thus by-pass WMC 
authority. 

Signs of at least one compromise be- 
tween civilian and military manpower 
blocs appeared in a Selective Service di- 














“PEHAT’S what orders to Rail-Pullman 

have amounted to in 1942,” says the 
conductor to the sergeant. ‘‘And everyone 
in Arizona, too! 


“You see, soldiers, sailors and marines 
will have made more than 7 million trips 
in sleeping cars before the year is out. 
Those trips average 1500 miles. Well, there 
are about six and a half million people in 
Texas; half a million more in Arizona. 


“So what happens, in effect, is that 
Pullman provides the comfort and pri- 
vacy of sleeping car accommodations day 
and night for the entire population of those 
two states. Then the railroads haul those 
seven million folks halfway across the 
continent. That’s a whale of a big order!” 


* * * 
You bet it’s a big order. But the railroads 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 








AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW— 


“Move everyone in Texas 1500 miles!” - 


have carried it out as they have carried out 
all their wartime orders—promptly and 
efficiently. 


There has been no quicker, more com- 
plete conversion to war than that made in 
rail transportation—made largely by di- 
verting existing equipment to military 
duty. 

We are proud of our association with 
men who work such miracles. Glad, too, 
that we have been able to carry our share 
of the dig job and still keep Pullman serv- 
ice available for civilians who must travel. 


And that is mportant, for war has accel- 
erated civilian passenger travel almost as 
rapidly as it has freight traffic. In addition 
to millions of troops, the railroads are 
carrying far more civilians than they car- 


Go FULLITAN 


ried before Pearl Harbor—many of them 
engaged in important government affairs. 
And Pullman is providing comfortable 
sleeping accommodations for record- 
breaking numbers of these civilians. 
Wartime transportation loads are tre- 
mendous loads. But the railroads will 


keep ’em rolling—we’ll sleep ’em rolling— 
and you can count on that! 
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KAYWOODIE 


Arar 


There’s no finer pipe wood, in the world, 
than this 200-to-400 year old, Mediter- 
ranean Flame Grain Briar. To have any 
now, is a triumph—no more can be im- 
ported. It cradles the Meerschaum like a 
baby, in this rare Kaywoodie Pipe. Those 
who have owned other Meerschaum pipes 
will appreciate this, for all real imported 
Meerschaum breaks easily. But not this 
one. This sweet-smoking Kaywoodie pro- 
vides a uniqne union of the finest smok- 
ing materials known to man, imported 
before the war. $12.50 at all dealers. 


The picture shows a ‘‘Bulldog’’ shape with 
**Saddle’’ Bit Meerschaum-lined Flame Grain 
Kaywoodie, $12.50 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK anu LONDON 


la New York... 630 Fifth Avenue 
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rective Nov. 23 barring voluntary enlist- 
ments of essential shipyards and aircraft 
workers—including those who resigned 
their jobs 60 days prior to such enlistment. 
But the directive went on to deny that this 
meant blanket deferment of workers in 
those industries. 





Into the Night 


The autobiography “Out of the Night” 
brought many blessings to Jan Valtin. It 
won for the ex-Communist terrorist and 
later Nazi agent the sympathy of Amer- 
icans, horrified by his account of a Gestapo 
torture chamber—torture inflicted before 
he switched from the Communist fold to 
the Fascist. It led to his unconditional par- 
don by Gov. Culbert L. Olson of Cali- 
fornia for a crime Valtin had committed in 
1926 under his real name of Richard 
Krebs: an assault with intent to kill, for 
which he had been deported after three 
years in San Quentin. 

The book, which sold 400,000 copies, 
also netted Valtin large royalties which he 
used to buy 11 acres and a home in Bethel, 
Conn., complete with caretaker’s cottage 
and garage. There the strapping German, 
36-year-old self-styled former “chief trou- 
blemaker” for the Comintern on the wa- 
terfronts of Europe, lived the quiet life of 
a country squire with his 18-year-old 
American wife and 16-month-old son.’ Be- 
tween chapters of a new book, Valtin was 


much in demand as lecturer and super War 
Bond salesman. 

But the book had also tipped immigration 
authorities to the fact that Valtin had il- 
legally reentered the country by jumping 
ship in 1938. Deportation hearings began. 
Valtin appealed. Last week his master- 
piece turned on its creator. Despite a bill 
submitted to Congress by Rep. Jerry Voor- 
his of California to grant Valtin permanent 
residence, immigration officials rejected 
Valtin’s appeal, arrested him as an undesir- 
able enemy alien, and sent him to Ellis 
Island pending deportation after the war. 

Valtin’s anti-Nazi avowals to the con- 
trary, the deportation warrant declared 
that within the past five years he has been 
considered, by his own admission, “an 
agent of Nazi Germany.” And drawing 
heavily on the author’s own revelations, 
it said that “it may be debated whether a 
‘man can strip himself of his skin’.” The 
Immigration Board of Appeals concluded 
that Valtin had not sufficiently proved “he 
has completely divested himself of his 
past of destruction, lawlessness, and waver- 
ing loyalties.” 





Six Traitors 


It had been the biggest treason trial in 
modern American history—and the first in- 
volving women. It had also been the first 
big case for 39-year-old William J. Camp- 
bell since the President’s close friend had 








Acme 


Happy Warriors: Laughing at their wounds, and glad to be home, the 
first batch of American casualties from North Africa landed last week at an 


| East Coast port. A specially equipped train took them to Washington where 
'| they entered Walter Reed Hospital. Most men were able to walk. 








Let’s stop thinking of a long war! 








- 4 Let’s start speeding up a short one! 
Ts 
of I'll stay out here ten years if necessary . . 5 that’s 


my obligation to you... but don’t make me 
stay ten minutes longer than I have to... that’s 
your obligation to me. 


* I need Heilp!...I need it Plenty!...and I need it Pronto! 


Don’t ask me to handle Enemy Action on the 
Fighting Front and Belated Action on the Home 
Front at the same time! 


Give me the tools and give them to me Today! 
I can’t hit the enemy with Tomorrows! 
Not when he’s hitting me with Yesterdays! 


And don’t get the idea that a gun in the hand is 
worth two in the ambush... I need everything 
the enemy’s got... and, above all, I need 

it NOW! ... and that goes for every branch of the 
service and every kind of munitions and supplies. 


* SACRIFICE is no good without SPEED. 


I know that you’re buying Bonds for Bombers, 
Bullets and Beans! 


I know that a Slow Mile in a Jalopy means a Fast 
Mile in a Jeep! 








I know that Meatless Days safeguard my Daily 
Meat from interruption! 


I know that the Coffee Missing from your cup 
is Steaming in Mine! 


But there’s one thing America hasn’t yet got 
around to and I’ll tell you what it is, because it’s 
the only thing that’!l enable us to end this rotten 
mess quickly together. 


Out here we’re still waiting for that old fashioned 
American ‘‘drive’’ that hits the line head-on and 
sweeps everything before it by the weight and 
wisdom of its purpose and its people. 


Give us that, America, and that’s all we’ ll ever ask! 


Speed the Means and we’ ll Speed the Doing! 


* 


Get It Over Quickly and 
We'll Get It Over Quick! 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Makers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 








Most popular of the world’s great standard | 
games. Sets at $2; better set No. 8 $2.50 | 
(2 to 8 players with “Grand hotels’’); $3.50 
for famous White-box set with “Grand 
hotels” and removable ‘“Bank-tray.” 


COMMANDOS 





The invasion barges carry the Commandos 
overseas to enemy territory; the exciting 
raid, the warning, the escape!—all these 
thrills in Commandos. New. Just issued. 
$1.50. 








A fun-making board game. Full of surprise 
moves and unusual action. Its unique play 
is directed by cards. Especially recom- 
mended as one of the best board games. 
$1.50. 


CAMELOT famous game especially popu- 
lar with men and boys, and a great Christ- 
mas gift for them. A favorite board game in 
U. S. Army camps, $1.25; $2; $5; ROOK 
The “Game of Games,” the most popular 
and largest selling card game, 75 cents. 
FLINCH a truly great card game which has 
leaped to immense popularity. New im- 
proved pack of 150 cards, 75 cents. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. # NEW YORK © C! ICAGO 
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come to the bench in 1940 as youngest 
Federal judge. 

Usually smiling and hearty, the black- 
robed jurist looked severe as he came into 
the seventh-floor courtroom in Chicago on 
Nov. 24. The three couples at the long 
table before him glued their eyes front. 
Charged with treasonably aiding Herbert 
Hans Haupt, 22-year-old Nazi saboteur 
(NEWSWEEK, Nov. 9). they had heard a 
jury pronounce them guilty ten days before 
and now Judge Campbell was to pass sen- 
tence on Hans Max and Erna Haupt, the 
executed saboteur’s parents; Walter and 
Lucille Froehling, and Otto and Kate 
Wergin. 

Spectators guessed what was coming by 
the judge’s tone as he began to read his 
2,000-word decision—“a solemn warning 
to all who would attempt to commit the 
smallest act of sabotage” or to “treasona- 
bly traffic with the enemies of the United 
States.” Unmoved by mercy pleas for the 
women as mothers, Judge Campbell said 
he had thought instead of mothers with 
sons at the front and those in war plants 
marked for Nazi sabotage. But because 
they had been influenced by their hus- 
bands, he gave the women 25 years and a 
$10,000 fine each. The men he sentenced 
to death by electrocution on Jan. 22. 





Charley’s Finale 


The National Association of Accredited 
Publicity Directors had just awarded the 
title of No. 1 publicity man of the United 
States, and the recipient stood up to make 
his acceptance speech. “My success, I 
think, came because I was _ fortunate 
enough to enlist on the winning side,” he 
said. “When I see some of the tasks faced 
by the press agents on the other side of the 
fence I feel like saying: “There, but for the 
grace of luck, goes Charley Michelson’.” 

That was November 1937, and Charles 
Michelson wore the laurels of two national 
Democratic victories. In 1929 the veteran 
newspaperman, who then headed The New 
York World’s Washington bureau, had 
been appointed to the party’s chief pub- 
licity post—at $20,800 a year—by Nation- 
al Chairman John J. Raskob, and had up- 
set publicity practices from the start. He 
discarded the system of sending out re- 
leases, figuring that most of them ended up 
in editors’ wastebaskets, and took to writ- 
ing vitriolic speeches for party personages. 
He also wrote a signed column, “Dispelling 
the Fog,” which anyone was free to use 
without credit. 

After 1932 one of his tasks was to cross 
pens with those who disagreed with the 
New Deal. He began on some of the news- 
paper columnists, many of whom retorted 
with the epithet “Charley the Smearer” 
and frankly stated he had been hired to 
smear Herbert Hoover in the 1932 cam- 
paign and, later, any critic of the Roose- 
velt regime. 














Wide World 


Charley Michelson quit—at 73 


On one occasion he tore into Hugh S 
Johnson, former chief of the National Re- 
covery Administration: “We have his own 
confession that no New Deal policy has 
been effective or has been properly ad- 
ministrated, except the NRA, under his 
complete direction.” Johnson hit back at 
“Smear Chief No. 1” with a bit of nos- 
talgia: “He can’t smear me. He is the old 
maestro who taught me all I know about 
needling a stuffed shirt.” The two were old 
friends, divided politically in what John- 
son called the Third New Deal. 

Last week Michelson left his party post. 
Though he stopped listing his birth date 
in Who’s Who in America ten years ago, 
Charley is 73. His health has been poor for 
several years and recently he has worked 
only part-time. In quitting politics “for 
good” at this time, he was reversing an 
earlier decision to wait until Edward J. 
Flynn resigned as National Chairman (see 
Perspective) . He had decided he wanted to 
start loafing full-time right now, he said. 
In giving up the job, years since raised 
to $25,000 annually, Michelson said it 
wasn’t necessary to submit a_ formal 
resignation: “I threw away my contract 
long ago.” 





Traveler’s Tale 


A traveling salesman carried the tale 
out of the sun-baked Arizona desert to 


- Los Angeles. The Japanese Colorado Riv- 


er relocation center at Poston was in full- 
fledged revolt. A third of the 20,000 West 
Coast évacués there had gone on strike. 
A well-organized pro-Axis spearhead had 
seized control of the largest housing unit. 
Some had barricaded themselves in the 
community jail. Thousands had paraded 
beneath Japanese banners to Japanese 
martial music. Only a strong force of mili- 
tary police, called in from outside, had 
prevented bloodshed. 

Then through the murk of unconfirmed 














Three ways for a man in uniform 


to keep his life insurance in force 


7 s have asked: their relatives, we should like to point 
My af om rolehatine be kept out that there i _ =— 
in f : rhile I am in the military or methods by which those — 
on ii f the United States?” tered the armed forces can keep 
— sin of Service men and life insurance in force. 








2. Government Allotment of 
Pay. Under this arrangement 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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OPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR 
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Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. Among other things, 
this Act provides that policies, eligi- 
ble under the law and approved by 
United States Government authorj- 
ties for the benefits provided by the 
Act, will not lapse while you are in 
the Service during the present 
emergency. Unpaid premiums are 
charged as an indebtedness against 
the policy, subject to an accounting 
and settlement with the Govern- 
ment when your Service is Over, or 
upon prior maturity of the policy, 
The form on which you can make 
application for the benefits of the 
Act, and any other information in 
regard to it, will be provided by the 
Government through your com- 
manding officer, In general, insur- 
ance not in excess of $10,000, in good 
standing and not subject to any limi- 


tation as to cause of death, is eligible 
under the Act. 
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name orangutan comes from the Ma- 

lay words oran, “man,” and utan, “wild.” 
Rhinoceros means “nose horn,” from Greek 
rhis, rhinos, “nose,’’ and keras, “a horn.”” Drome- 
dary, originally a camel of unusual speed, comes 
from Greek dromas, “running.” Its habit of honey- 
combing the earth with tunnels gave the gopher its 
name, which is from French gaufre, “honeycomb.” 
You will find hundreds of interesting word origins in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


These colorful word histories are only one feature of 
this greatest of all knowledge books. Its complete- 
ness makes it truly the Foundation Book tor Home 
Education! The more questions you and your chil- 
dren bring to it, the more you will be amazed at the 
range and scope of the information furnished by its 
hundreds of encyclopedic articles, the work of over 
200 outstanding authorities. Many subjects are cov- 
ered in greater detail than in any other reference 
book. It seems almost unbelievable that such a vast 
fund of knowledge could be packed into one book!— 
a book that tells you everything you want to know 
about words, 600,000 of them, 122,000 more than 
in any other dictionary. 12,000 illustrations. All 
this makes it truly “the Supreme Authority’’—on 
every branch of thought and activity. 

You have long wanted this great question an- 
swerer; now is the time to get it. Ask any bookseller 
or stationer to show you the genuine Webster—the 
MERRIAM - Webster — identified by the circular 
trade-mark. Mail the coupon for free illustrated 
booklet of Interesting Word Origins to G. & C, 
Merriam Co., 120 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 





MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 120 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet, ‘Interesting 
Origins of English Words,” and information 
about Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition. 


Name....... 
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Sophisticated Simian: The 
fact that he hails from the forests of 
Africa doesn’t cramp the style of Joe 
the Chimp. In the cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere of Brazzaville he learned to 
smoke and hold his liquor. For a price, 
paid to his keeper, Joe would sit on 
any bar and match drinks with the 
customers. Last week he hit New York 
but his new owner, Henry Trefflich, 
has made him cut out the booze. 
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detail came the War Relocation Author- 
ity’s much less serious version of the first 
disturbance among the 110,599 West Coast 
Japanese évacués since the Army com- 
pleted their transfer last month and 
handed control over to the civilian WRA. 
Two Japanese had assaulted a third. FBI 
agents came to inquire, then left. Evacué 
police arrested the culprits; an évacué 
court jugged them. No military police 
were called in. 

Irked because WRA rules bar any but 
citizens from posts on the self-governing 
Community Council, a pro-Axis group of 
foreign-born Japanese then demanded that 
the council resign in a body. With its 
chairman absent on leave to attend a meet- 
ing of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League in Salt Lake City, the council 
stepped down. Next, according to offi- 
cials, the dissidents, their strategy to “de- 
liberately attempt the destruction of the 
Americanization of the American-born 
Japanese,” called a general strike. Fully 
6,500 workers on nonessential jobs walked 
out, but there were no strikers among the 
essential workers on cooking and mess-hall 
detail. The strikers seized control of one 
of the three Poston units for a time, but 
the two other units, with a total popula- 
tion of 9,000, “cooperated” with the ad- 
ministration. And after five days the camp 
returned to its normal pursuits of irriga- 
tion and truck farming on Nov. 23. Supt. 
W. Wade Head commended the “hun- 
dreds of fine loyal American-born Japa- 
nese” who helped thwart the agitators. 

As for the music, it wasn’t Japanese. 
Some paraders had sung old-time American 
songs. 


Learn-im Talk-Talk 


Rob-et Hall he-mark-im liklik book ‘long 
talk pidgin. All-right. Plenty-fellow sol- 
dier he-go long-way place belong kanaka. 
Plenty-fellow soldier he-look-look paper 
bimeby. Em look-im dis-fellow book. Dis- 
fellow book learn-im talk-talk kanaka one- 
time white man. 

Which is to say, in translation, that 
Robert (A.) Hall has written a little hand- 
book on pidgin English for the use of 
(American) soldjers sent to foreign lands, 
and that the book will teach them to speak 
the jargon known both to natives and 
white men. 

Hall, ex-Brown University professor, is 
an expert on pidgin English who has writ- 
ten an authoritative grammar and dic- 
tionary of Melanesian pidgin, language of 
the South Pacific since the days of the 
first white traders. (Melanesian pidgin is 
one of three primitive jargons derived 
from English, the others being West 
African and Chinese.) Foreseeing that the 
Army would want some such guide for 
soldiers sent to New Guinea, the Solomons, 
and nearby territories, the American 
Council of Learned Societies in Washing- 
ton got him to make a simple condensa- 
tion of the tome, with words and phrases 
useful in routine relations between sol- 
diers and natives. The Army is delighted 
and will begin issuing the “talkee” guide 
probably in a few weeks, supplement- 
ing the written word with recordings 
so that troops can catch the special 
pidgin lilt. 

You can’t just make up pidgin. It has 
rules as strict as classroom English, and 




















Problem of the Uninvited Guest 


A WEIRD LITTLE GUEST Jolls around watering the 
average highball. Who is he? Melting Ice. His air bub- 
bles sneak out, swallow highball bubbles whole, and go 
joy-riding right out of your drink. Ice water dilutes 








ARREST THIS NUISANCE...Use WHAT? STILL DANCING?.. Yes! 
‘Canada Dry Water or Ginger Ale, as You'll be amazed how much longer an 
smart hosts do, and sip finer-flavored opened bottle of Canada Dry Water or 
drinks. Their “Pin Pornt CARBON- Ginger Ale, recapped and put in the 
ATION”*—millions of tinier bubbles—__ refrigerator, holds its sparkle... its 


keeps sparkle alive! liveliness!* 


P. §, When you're out, speak up for these finer 
mixers and get better drinks. 
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what’s left. That’s when sparkle fades ... flavor fizzles 
...in highballs made with ordinary mixers. Drinks aren't 
finished. Neither’s your mixer. There’s one word for that 
... wasteful. What to do? 
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Water - Ginger Ale 


TOM COLLINS MIXER - LIME RICKEY 
Buy the big bottle— save money — conserve caps 
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Hard- 
boiled 
babies 


Adolf...here’s that bomber—again. This 
hard-boiled baby helped stall your Wehr- 
macht at Dunkerque...and just the other 
night it was back blasting your ports, 
hounding your shipping. 

Hermann... it’s that Hudson your Lyft- 
waffe has never really stopped...the ship 
the R. A.F. calls “Old Boomerang’ —be- 
cause it always comes back. 



























Hirohito...Tojo’s met this Lockheed too, 
and he'll keep on meeting it... lots of 
places, and doing lots of things. For the 
Hudson not only does a job; it invents 
new ones for itself! 

And, boys, it’s got a big brother, the Vega 
Ventura, that has all the family character- 
istics, and some new tricks of its own! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. ..Vega 
Aircraft Corporation... Burbank, Calif. 
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while some of it simplifies the original, 
most of it only makes everything more 
complicated. For one thing, there are 
about 1,000 pidgin words, plus whatever 
else individual natives may pick up. Since 
there are no tenses, it is difficult to tell 
whether the speaker has done, is going to 
do, or is now doing something, unless he 
adds a word like “bimeby” for “soon,” or 
“finish,” which indicates the past. There 
are no plurals; “We,” for example, becomes 
“me two fellow.” But just at the point 
at which English makes no distinction, 
pidgin steps in with an annoying rule. 
For verbs have an “objective” form 
indicated by adding “-im,” as in “me 
look-im man.” 

Besides explaining these niceties, the 
handbook contains a small vocabulary and 
common phrases dealing with unloading a 
ship, securing quarters, eating, building 
roads, native life, etc. Some pretty salty 
expressions to gladden the soldier’s heart 
are included, the mildest of which is “mas- 
kee” meaning “what the hell.” Random 
and expurgated excerpts: 


He got sheepy- 
sheepy? 

Bel belong me he-full- 
up too-much. 

You look-im Jap sol- 
dier? 


Is there any lamb? 
I have overeaten. 


Have you seen any 
Japanese soldiers? 


Where is the washing 
place? 


He has only one eye. 


He has been dead for 
a long time. 


Place wash-wash he- 
stop ’long what 
name place? 

Em he-got one-fellow 
eye tha’s all. 

Head belong em he- 
stink finish. 





Hall himself has evidently fallen under 
the spell of Melanesian pidgin, for at one 
point his book explains a grammatical 
point in this way: “Thus, as we would say 
in English, ‘If you want to kill a pig, after 
taking an ax, a spear, and a piece of rat- 
tan, you go down to a swamp before 
sunrise, and when the sun comes up, after 


999 


breakfast, you chase a pig’. 





Catastrophe 


Every available table was taken. Not 
since its annual opening last fall had the 
Cocoanut Grove, Boston’s oldest night 
club, been so crowded. In the Melody 
Lounge, in the basement, an entertainer 
was banging out ragtime tunes on a piano 
placed on a raised platform in the center 
of the oval bar. Upstairs, the main bar— 
just to the right of the revolving-door front 
entrance—was jammed with customers, 
many of them in service uniforms. And in 
the main dining room to the rear, diners 
chatted in a subdued babel while dancers 
swayed to the music of Mickey Alpert and 
his orchestra. 

This was Nov. 28. Many in the gay 
_ crowd were celebrating the big Boston Col- 
lege-Holy Cross football game that after- 
noon. Shortly after 10 o’clock, the lights 


dimmed in the main restaurant and the 
dance floor was cleared. Billy Payne, an 
entertainer, strolled over to the bandstand 
to lead the crowd in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” prelude to the opening of the 
floor show. Alpert raised his baton. At that 
moment a girl, her hair ablaze, hurtled 
across the floor screaming “Fire!” 

That shriek heralded catastrophe. Some 
800 guests, insane with panic, lunged in a 
wild scramble to get out the only way they 
knew—the revolving-door exit. Flames 
flashed with incredible swiftness along the 
imitation palm trees, the flimsy lattice 
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Victims of Boston's night-club disaster lay in the streets ... 


work, and garish bunting on the red 
lacquer walls. Smoke swirled in choking 
masses through hallways. The revolving 
doors jammed as the terror-stricken mob 
pushed them in both directions at the 
same time. Blazing draperies fell, setting 
women’s evening gowns and hair on fire. 
Patrons were hurled under tables and 
trampled to death. Others tripped and 
choked the 6-foot-wide stairway up from 
the Melody Lounge. Those behind swarmed 
over them and piled up in layers—layers 
of corpses. 

A few escaped. Payne, the club’s singer, 
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International photos 


... when fire brought death to hundreds in the Cocoanut Grove 
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guided twenty survivors through the base- 
ment to a cellar exit. Marshal Cook, a 
chorus boy, led 35 co-workers and fellow 
performers through a second-story dressing 
room to an adjoining roof where they 
descended a ladder and dropped to the 
ground. Chorus girls in scanty costumes 
jumped from upper windows into the arms 
of bystanders. 

The fire was quickly brought under con- 
trol, but the fatal damage was done. For 
six hours, charred and shattered bodies 
were trundled from the shambles. Priests 
from nearby Catholic churches admin- 
istered the last rites as the victims were 
carried by. Many were laid out in a garage 
across Piedmont Street—in the heart of 
the South End—where doctors and nurses 
administered first aid to those whom first 
aid could help; the others were simply 
covered up with newspapers. A nearby 
store became a temporary morgue. But the 
bodies overflowed and were set down 
among the fire hoses on the streets and 
sidewalks. 

All Boston’s available ambulances and 
those from nearby communities, the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital were too few to cope with 
the rows of wounded. Taxis. trucks. pri- 
vate cars, and even a moving van filled 
up with gruesome loads of dead and in- 
jured. In the hospitals bodies piled up in 
the lobbies, while nurses and_ physicians 
tended those who still lived. Fifty auto- 
mobiles lay unclaimed in parking lots near 
the club. 

Police reported that a 16-year-old bus 
boy started the fire when he struck a match 
while changing a light bulb and acciden- 
tally touched off an imitation palm tree. 
The club had been inspected by the Boston 
fire department only two weeks before. The 
death list rose to approximately 500 and 
kept mounting. Among the dead was Buck 
Jones, film star of Western thrillers. Two 
hundred others were in Boston hospitals. 
Only 100 had escaped unhurt. The disaster 
was the second greatest of its kind in 
American history. Not since 575 per- 
sons died in the Iroquois Theater fire 
at Chicago in 1903 had there been such 
a catastrophe. 





Week in the Nation 


No Decision: Because four justices dis- 
qualified themselves for unannounced rea- 
sons, the Supreme Court lacked the re- 
quired quorum of six and pigeonholed the 
antitrust case brought by the Justice De- 
partment against the Aluminum Co. of 
America. After a 26-month trial a lower 
court had held that the Justice Depart- 
ment had not proved a monopoly of alu- 
minum production and sales. Pending fur- 
ther action, this decision will remain in 
effect. 


Visitor: Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, China’s 


first lady, arrived for hospital treatment | 


of injuries, reportedly spinal, sustained five 
years ago when an automobile in which 
she was touring the Sino-Japanese front 


under fire overturned and hurled her 14 “j] 
feet into a ditch. The petite, 44-year-old § 
wife of the generalissimo, a graduate of —~ 
Wellesley College, was last here in 1927, — 
during a trip around the world. Following ~ 
medical care, she will be a guest of Presi- 





Newsweek 
Patient visitor: Mme. Chiang 


dent and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White 


House. 


News Nores: Second Lt. William N. 
Wilson. bomber-ferry pilot charged with 
manslaughter in the death of twelve per- 
sons after the collision of his plane with 
an American airliner over California 
(Newsweek. Nov. 9), was acquitted by 
an Army court-martial . . . Regulations 
announced by Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, 
Western Defense Commander, will restrict 
the sale of intoxicants (except beer) to 
servicemen in the eight states of his com- 
mand to the hours between 5 p.m. and 
midnight, effective Dec. 10 . . . The Jus- 
tice Department announced the arrest of 
Adelaide Marian Pelley, daughter of Silver 
Shirter William Dudley Pelley, now serv- 
ing a fifteen-year term for sedition, and 
four other persons for conspiring to har- 
bor pro-Nazi propagandist Howard Victor 
Broenstrup. under indictment for sedition 
... After saying farewell by long-distance 
telephone to her convict husband in Texas, 
Toni Jo Henry. 26, was executed in the 
electric chair at Lake Charles, La., for 
the holdup slaying of a traveling sales- 
man in 1940 . . . Blown 40 feet into 
the rafters of a building by the explosion 
of a giant bomber tire he was inflating, 
H. E. Spaulding, civilian employe of a8 
aircraft-repair shop, was killed in Okla- 
homa City. 














The Army's 
rubber cow has 
a deadly tail 


RE’S only one reason for a barrage bal- 
loon: to put a slender thread of steel a 
mile and a half up in the sky. 

The wisp of steel is invisible at night. It 
can trip up an enemy bomber, diving at two 
to three hundred miles an hour, and send it 
to destruction. 


Actually, that cable, the deadly tail of the 
balloon, is slimmer than a lead pencil. 


But it’s strong enough to hold fast when 
angry gales toss the balloon in the clouds. 
It’s tough enough to stand the strain of rais- 
ing and lowering the ‘‘rubber cow’”’ several 
times a day ...of hauling it down at 1200 
feet per minute. 


Hold a piece of this cable in your hand 
and you wouldn’t believe it could do such a 
job. But the skill of America’s steelmakers 
was equal to the task. Delicate: strands of 
special steel are cunningly twisted into a light 
cable that has a tensile strength of thousands 
of pounds. 


Special steel for helmets is another product 
supplied by United States Steel to our armed 
forces. Steel so strong it can stop a .45 bullet 
at close range. Another invention of U. S. 
Steel is a method of making bombs 10 times 
as fast as ever-before. 


All this is the direct result of the constant 
peacetime research in United States Steel’s 
174 laboratory organizations. But the efforts 
being devoted by these scientists right now 
towards winning the war promise amazing 
benefits for America after the war. 

Steel will be ready to help rebuild the 
world of the future with products undreamed 
of before. 
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The Meaning of President Arroyo’s Visit 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


President Arroyo of Ecuador is the 
third Latin American President or 
President-elect to visit the United 
States this year. President Batista of 
Cuba is due in a few days, soon to be 
followed by the President of Bolivia, 
and later by still others. 

It may be dwelling on the obvious to 
say that these guests have been invited, 
not summoned. The distinction is vital 
—as all heads of states which have had 
to deal with our enemies know—and is 
thoroughly appreciated by our Latin 
American neighbors. The invitation 
and its acceptance are, alike, marks of 
friendship. 

Their full meaning was illustrated by 
the case of President Rios of Chile. 
Knowing him as personally friendly, our 
government invited him to visit the 
United States, and he accepted. But 
he was at the point of coming without 
first fulfilling the Chilean pledge at Rio 
to break relations with the Axis and 
to suppress Axis propaganda and sabo- 
tage. So both he and the world were 
reminded of his remissness. By tradi- 
tional diplomacy, he would have been 
brought here to persuade him to line 
up with us. But our government re- 
versed the formula, saying in effect that 
it wanted to receive only those whose 
friendship was already proven. Presi- 
dent Rios is coming later, perhaps with- 
out breaking with the Axis, but after 
correcting Chilean policy at least to the 
extent of suppressing Axis propaganda 
and espionage and removing the Foreign 
Minister who concealed from him the 
depth of our dissatisfaction. 

We do business with these nations 
almost daily. We want favors from 
them, and they want favors from us. 
But the visits of the heads of states 
are conducted chiefly on the higher 
plane of social intercourse. Mutual 
problems are discussed, but every 
semblance of pressure or cajolery is 
avoided. 

President Arroyo of Ecuador is a 
thoroughly proven friend. Ecuador is 
the smallest and least populous nation 
on the Pacific coast of South America. 
It lies in an exposed position on the 
western bulge of the continent. For 
that very reason, and the additional 
circumstance that it owns the Gala- 
pagos Islands, Ecuador is vitally im- 
portant to the physical defense of the 
hemisphere. 


President Arroyo not only broke 
diplomatic relations with the Axis; but 
in the dark days shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, he leased to us the site for 
an air base and naval station on the 
mainland. A few months later he agreed 
to a similar arrangement for our use of 
the Galapagos Islands. Our government 
had sought access to these islands for 
half a century, for they cover not only 
the western approach to the Panama 
Canal but the ship lanes between our 
West Coast and that of South America. 

To provide these facilities, even for 
the duration of the war, required cour- 
age on the part of President Arroyo. 
For our earlier efforts to obtain the 
use of the Galapagos had created a 
sore spot in Ecuadorian popular opinion. 
During the last war a report that these 
islands were about to be sold to the 
United States was used to manipulate 
a successful revolution. 

In addition to this heritage of popular 
prejudice, President Arroyo had to com- 
bat a powerful Axis fifth column within 
his country and the open threats of 
reprisals which caused Chile to falter. 
But he went ahead; and Ecuador be- 
came the first South American nation to 
collaborate actively in the physical de- 
fense of the hemisphere. We, in turn, 
provided modest funds for sanitation 
work and various public improvements 
in Ecuador. 


One practical and immediate pur- 
pose is served by the visits of all of 
these Latin American heads of states: 
to let them understand, at firsthand, 
why we cannot supply now all the 
economic aid they expected. In May, 
President Prado of Peru saw with his 
own eyes the prodigious scope of our 
war effort. He explained the situation 
not only to his own people but to the 
heads of several other governments en 
route. 

The second big thing these Latin 
American visitors want to be assured 
about is our postwar economic policy. 
Will we turn away to concentrate on 
reconstruction in Europe and the de- 
velopment of markets in the Orient? 
Our government can only declare its 
intention. But it is obvious that we 
would be inexcusably stupid if we did 
not carry forward the inter-American 
political and economic collaboration 
which already has proved its worth. 

















TO THE GIRL 
BEHIND THE MAN 
BEHIND THE GUN— 


We don’t need to tell you how wonderful he 
is—that fighting flyer of yours! You already 
realize that. But we thought you might like to 
know you're not the only one who’s think- 
ing about him today. The men who build 
the equipment he uses... the men here at 
Oldsmobile, for example, who build the fast- 


shooting, automatic cannon he ~~ Ww & 44. 





never worked before. We know how badly 
he and millions of others in our great armed 
forces need the arms and ammunition we're 
turning out. We know what they’re up 
against. But we know, too, that men like 
these, if they have the right equipment, can 
more than hold their own against anything 
the enemy has to offer. And we're 


fires... we're thinking about him, —> ef P — a here to see that they get that equip- 
too. And working for him as we’ve Ay. Cf ment... plenty of it... 0m time! 


» OLDSMOBILE "%:"" GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U.S. A. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Somervell of SOS 


Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of the 
Army’s Services of Supply, used to be 
Brehon Burke Somervell, or Brehon B., 
but he found writing his middle name or 
initial wasted too much time and dropped 
them for the duration. The general is dis- 
tinctly impatient. He streaks through the 
day like a Lockheed Lightning. 

For him the day begins with a 7 o'clock 
breakfast in his stolid red brick officer’s 
house at Fort Myer, Va. The eighteenth- 
century oval mahogany table is set with 
gold-rimmed service plates decorated with 
the family crest, and at the general’s place 
is a pot of tea. With the handsome 52- 
year-old widower are his aide, Maj. Har- 
old Hastings, who lives nearby, and daugh- 
ter Mary Anne Somervell, 22, who keeps 
house (two younger daughters are away 
at school) . Serious Mary Anne, a research 
chemist at the Bureau of Standards, comes 
in for some kidding from her father be- 
cause she won’t talk about her work on a 
“secret critical material for the Navy.” 

By 7:20 Bill Somervell is out the front 
door with Zeb Hastings at his heels. 
Through Arlington Cemetery they stride, 
with occasional forays among the tombs 
to track down historic graves. At the gate, 
2 miles from camp, square-jawed Master 
Sgt. Preston L. Hughes meets them with 
an Army car to take them the rest of the 
way to the Pentagon. 

Within five minutes after he has reached 
his big, luxurious office, the general has 
pressed down every buzzer in sight. By 
8 o'clock, at least three of his high com- 
mand have come scurrying for confer- 
ences and perhaps to study the oversized 
wall maps of the world and the United 
States—the latter forested with yellow, 


blue, and white pines indicating SOS proj- 


ects. Key men whom Somervell sees in- 
clude his Chief-of-Staff, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
helm (Fat) Styer, and Brig. Gens. Percy 
Lutes, Lucius D. Clay, and Joe Dalton, 
in charge respectively of operations, maté- 
riel, and personnel. The adjoining office 
belongs to Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, with whom Somervell 
frequently confers. Another door leads to 
his dressing room, and a third to a sound- 
proof booth housing a straight chair, un- 
painted board shelf, and four secret, direct- 
line telephones. 

At 12:30 a waiter brings in a light lunch 
of soup, sandwiches, and pie from the 
secretary’s dining room, setting places for 
two at an office table. Guests include such 
men as WPB officials, Donald Nelson 
(who lunched amicably there last week 
despite the current Army-WPB feud), 
Ferdinand Eberstadt and Charles E. Wil- 
son; OWI Chief Elmer Davis; Shipbuilder 
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Capital Canute: General Somervell 


Henry J. Kaiser and other top-notch man- 
ufacturers; and members of the British 
Purchasing Commission. In the afternoons 
Somervell usually makes the rounds of 
the offices of these men and others like 
them, or attends conferences with General 
Marshall or President Roosevelt. 

During the day Somervell’s famous tem- 
per may flare and wane a dozen times. 
When he gets mad he abandons his usu- 
ally gracious manner, drops his voice even 
lower than normal, and swings round in 
his swivel chair, his back to his visitor, 
until he’s brought himself under control. 
His pet hates while he was working out 
the logistics of the North African cam- 
paign—his job was to supply and trans- 
port every last gun and _ soldier—were 
“bathtub admirals” and “knotty-pine 
powder-room strategists.” 

Twice a week the general makes a 7:30 
dinner appointment, but other nights he 
goes straight i:ome to change into bagging 
slacks and wool shirt and work until quite 
late at a pint-sized desk in one corner of 
his bedroom. About midnight Somervell 
usually falls asleep reading detective sto- 
ries. Recently, however, he telephoned a 
captain to come to his office at 3 a.m. 
When the captain protested it was late, 
Somervell snapped: “Well, isn’t that just 
too bad!” The captain came. 

Even on out-of-town trips the general 
continues working. His plane is equipped 
with ten chairs, a couch, a bunk, desk, and 
two-way radio. In fact the biggest lark 
Somervell has had since the war started 
came during last month’s flood when 
Roosevelt telephoned him to stop the 
waters before they reached Constitution 
Avenue. Within two hours Somervell had 
some 1,100 men and a battery of bulldoz- 
ers on the scene. He himseff went out that 


night to direct operations in the soaking 
rain, happily clomping about in galoshes, 
his trousers rolled above his knees. He did 
the job as successfully as he had handled 
front-line engineering projects in 1917 in 
France, an economic survey of Turkey in 
1933, the WPA in New York City three 
years later, and the supplying of the North 
African offensive last month. By command 
of General Somervell, the water stopped 
short of Constitution Avenue. 


Rush Order 


When War Department officials decided 
that the first Legion of Merit medal, just 
voted by Congress and available to mem- 
bers of friendly foreign military forces, 
should go to Brazil’s military attaché, 
Brig. Gen. Amaro Bittencourt, they ran 
into trouble. First they had to get Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s signature on the bill post 
haste and then arrange for a New York 
manufacturer to run off just enough of the 
prescribed “American Beauty” red ribbon 
to go around the neck. Since the dies 
weren’t cast, a craftsman was set to mak- 
ing the ornate enamel and gold five-point- 
ed star medallion by hand. At the last 
minute the colonel detailed to supervise 
the job dashed to a jewelry store to buy a 
wedding ring from which to hang the 
medal, and got his secretary to sew on the 
snaps. Arrangements thus hastily com- 
pleted, Bittencourt—who got the award 
for his work strengthening good relations 
between the countries—was decorated with 
ceremony in Miami, where he was about 
to board a plane and return to Brazil. 


Capital Bits 

M.P.’s stationed outside a Washington 
dance hall last week picked up a Negro 
soldier who had clothed himself in a mag- 
nificent zoot-style private’s uniform, cus- 
tom-tailored for a reputed $150 . . . When 
Attorney General Francis Biddle spotted 
a lady picketer marching outside the Jus- 
tice Department with a placard claiming 
New York politics had kept her out of a 
job, he persuaded her he would personally 
handle her case and sent her peacefully 
back home . . . Associate Justice Justin 
Miller was one of the four United States 
Court of Appeals Justices who upheld the 
award of $200 to the plaintiff in a case 
involving fatal assault of one dog on 
another, although the deceased was un- 
licensed. This explanation of Miller’s posi- 
tion was included in the ruling: 


This saga of Popo, malevolent pooch, 
and Erck’s Pomeranian pet; 

Your etymological-legal approach to 
canons of dog etiquette 

Persuades me that canines are prop- 
erty still 

Whether licensed, unlicensed, or tagged 

Not ferae naturae (wild animals), or 
fair game to kill, 

So long as there's tail' to be wagged. 





... and so have all the railroad accommodations that were readily 
yours in peacetime. So have the thousands of heavily-loaded coal 
cars and. the long, speeding freight trains. Uncle Sam gets first call 
on railroad service! * The wartime role of Chessie’s railroad is sym- 
bolized on her 1943 calendar. For your copy, write to Chessie, care 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 3314 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 


- CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Geared to the { of America! 
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CHRISTMAS RECORD 
with a year-round beauty 
A Christmas Carol by Dickens: Basil 


Rathbone as ‘‘Scrooge,” and a great Hol- 
lywood cast. Set M-MM-521 . . . $3.68 


Christmas Carols. Lovely traditional 
airs beautifully sung by the famous Lyn 
Murray singers. Set C-94 . . . . $2.63 


Adeste Fideles; Silent Night, Holy 
Night: Nelson Eddy. 4269-M . . . $.79 


BRUNO WALTER 
Philharmonic-Sym. Orch. of N.Y. 
Symphony No.3 in E-Flat Major (“Ero- 


ica’) by Beethoven. A mighty work, at 
its best. Set M-MM-449 . ... . $6.83 


Svmphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major 
(“Rhemsh”’) Schumann. Peerlessreading, 
greatly recorded. Set M-MM-464, $4.73 


Vitava (‘The Moldau’”). Lovely tone 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
and the All-American Orchestra 


Bolero by Ravel. One of the most sensa- 
tionally popular pieces in the orchestral 
repertoire. Set X-MX-174 ... . $2.10 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, “From 
the New World” by Dvorak. A superb 
performance. Set M-MM-416 . . $6.56 


Firebird Suite by Stravinksy. A collec- 
tor’s “‘showpiece.”’ Set M-MM-446, $3.68 





POPULAR CLASSICS 
as the great orchestras play them 


Capriccio Italien by Tchaikovsky: Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Phil.-Sym. 
Orch. of N. Y. Set X-MX-229 . . $2.63 


Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 by Grieg: Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orch, Set X-MX-180 . $2.63 


Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Enesco: 
Stack Chicaon Svm. Sat X.MX.-203. $2.63 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER THE THOUGHTFUL GIFT... 
FOR LASTING PLEASURE ALL THROUGH THE NEW YEAR 


For most of us there is today a lift, a solace in the world of music that we have never known 
before. So this Christmas, think first of giving music, permanently and beautifully recorded. 
On these pages are just a few suggestions. They are drawn from the rich treasure house of the 
Columbia Christmas Gift Book, which presents for your selection music for every member of 
the family. . . every taste... every mood. This tremendous collection brings you the greatest 
music of all time . . . interpreted by the greatest artists of our time . . . brilliantly recorded on 
the Sensitone-Surface of Columbia Records, which means richer tone and longer record life. 





MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC 
for the whole family 


Peter and the Wolf, Prokofiev: Basil 
Rathbone, narrator; Stokowski; the All- 
American Orch, Set M-MM-477 . $3.68 


Sonata No. 9 in A Major (‘Kreutzer’), 
Beethoven: Adolf Busch, violin; Rudolf 
Serkin, piano. Set M-MM-496 . . $4.73 


Nutcracker Suite, Tchaikovsky: Stock; 
Chicago Sym. Set M-MM-395 . . $3.68 





NATHAN MILSTEIN 
famous violin virtuoso 


Concerto No. 1 in G Minor by Bruch: 
the Phil.-Sym. Orch. of N. Y. cond. by 
John Barbirolli. Set M-MM-517 . $3.68 


Violin Concerto in D Major, Tchai- 
kovsky: Chicago Sym. Orch. cond. by 
Frederick Stock. Set M-MM-413 . $4.73 


Meditation (Thais), Massenet; Roman- 
za And Sarasate. 71400-D, $1.05 
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EGON PETRI 
master of the keyboard 


Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Minor, Tchai- 
kovsky: Walter Goehr and the London 
Phil. Orch. Set M-MM-318 .. . $4.73 


“Moonlight Sonata” by Beethoven. A 
timeless favorite, brilliantly performed 
and recorded. Set X-MX-77 . . . $2.63 


Preludes, Opus 28, Chopin. Gems of the 
piano repertoire. Set M-MM-523 


- $4.73 
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YMMORTAL MUSIC... 
three Tchaikovsky favorites 
Overture 1812. A stirring popular clas 


sic with Artur Rodzinski and The Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Set X-MX-205 . $2.63 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor: Sit 
Thomas Beecham and the Londou: Phil. 
Orch. A triumph! Set M-MM-470, $5.78 


Marche Slave: Artur Rodzinski and The 
Cleveland Orchestra. 11567-D . $1.05 
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SYMPHONIC MASTERPIECES 
superbly conducted and recorded! 


Symphony No.5 inC Minor, Beethoven: 
Bruno Walter and the Phil.-Sym. Orch 
of N. Y. Set M-MM-498 ..... $4.73 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Brahms: 
John Barbirolli and Philharmonic-Sym. 
Orch. of N. Y. Set M-MM-412 . . $5.78 


Symphony No. 4, Brahms: Weingartner; 
London Sym. Orch. Set M-MM-335, $5.78 









ARTUR RODZINSKI 
and The Cleveland Orchestra 


Scheherazade by Rimsky-Korsakov. The 
recording captures all the opulent tone 
color of this work. Set M-MM-398, $5.78 


AMidsummer Night’s Dream by Men- 
delssohn. “Incidental Music” flawlessly 
played. Set M-MM-504 ..... . $4.73 


Romeo and Juliet, Fantasy Overture, 
by Tchaikovsky. Set M-MM-478 . $3.68 





THE GREAT CONCERTOS 
played by world-famous pianists 
“Emperor Concerto,”? Beethoven: Ser- 


kin, piano; Walter and the Phil.-Sym. 
Orch. of N. Y. Set M-MM-500 . $5.78 


Concerto in B-Flat Major for piano 
and orch., Mozart: Casadesus; Barbirolli; 
N. Y. Phil-Sym. Set M-MM-490 . $4.73 


Concerto in A Minor, Grieg: Gieseking; 
Berlin Opera Orch. Set M-MM-313, $4.73 
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FRITZ REINER 
and Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 


Don Quixote. A great favorite by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Gregor Piatigorsky as cello 
soloist is superb. Set M-MM-506, $5.78 


Don Juan. The first of Richard Strauss’s 
exquisitely beautiful tone poems—here 
at its best! Set X-MX-190 . . . . $2.63 


Iberia by Debussy. A glorious expression 
- - $3.68 






MUSIC OF TODAY 
that will live tomorrow 
Concerto in F by Gershwin: Oscar 


Levant, piano; Kostelanetz and Phil.- 
Sym. Orch. of N.Y. Set M-MM-512, $4.73 


Rhapsody in Blue by Gershwin: Alec 
Templeton, piano; Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra. Set X-MX-196 ... . $2.63 


A Recital of Modern Music: Oscar 
Levant, piano. Set M-508 . .. . $3.68 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
world-acclaimed violinist 
Concertoin D, Beethoven: Bruno Walter 


and orchestra. Superlatively played and 
recorded. Set M-MM-177 ... . $5.78 


Concerto in E Minor, Mendelssohn. 
Flawlessly accompanied by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and orch. Set M-MM-190, $4.73 


Gypsy Melodies. Accompanied by An- 
dor Fildes. Set M-MM-513 ... . $2.89 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” ‘Masterworks’ and QD Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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MUSICAL AMER IC ANA 
for every record library 
Grand Canyon Suite, Grofé: Kostelan- 


etz and his Orch. Music imbued with the 
beauty of the West. Set M-MM-463, $4.73 


Showboat, Scenario for Orchestra, by 
Jerome Kern: Artur Rodzinski and The 
Cleveland Orch. Set M-MM-495 . $3.68 


Music of Stephen Foster: Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra. Set M-442 . . $3.68 






ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his orchestra 
The Music of Victor Herbert. A spar- 


kling collection of favorites. Music of 
pleasant memories! Set M-415 . $4.73 


Musical Comedy Favorites (Nos. 1 and 
2). Hits from hit shows—tunes you re- 
member. Set M-430, Set M-502 . $3.68 


Strauss Waltzes. Performed in the true 
Viennese spirit. Set M-481 . . . $3.68 





AMONG THE MODERNS... 
masterpieces of our time 


Symphony No. 5 by Shostakovitch. A 
superb reading by Rodzinski and The 
Cleveland Orch. Set M-MM-520 . $5.7 


Symphony No. 5 in E-Flat Major, 
Sibelius: Rodzinski; Cleveland Orch. A 
“must.’”? Set M-MM-514 ..... $4.73 


Le Sacre du Printemps: Stravinsky 
and N.Y. Phil.-Sym.Set M-MM-417,$4.73 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC, 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
and Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 


Symphony No. 1 in D Major, Mahler. 
The first recording of this rarely imagi- 
native work. Set M-MM-469 . . . $6.83 


Symphony No. 4 in F Minor by Tchai- 
kovsky. A dynamic reading of this be- 
loved symphony. Set M-MM-468, $5.78 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Paul Dukas. 
Set X-MX-212 .. 


OPERATIC ARIAS 


for the connoisseur 


Daughter of the Regiment by Doni- 
zetti: Lily Pons; Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra. Set X-206 ....,... 


Monologue of Othello; Death of 


Othello, Verdi: Melchior; Columbia Op- 
era Orch. with Leinsdorf. 71389-D, $1.05 


Ah! Pieta; Madamina, Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni’’: Baccaloni. 71048-D . $1.05 


# 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Symphony in D Minor by César Franck. 
A great reading of a greatly beloved mas- 
terpiece. Set M-MM-479 .... - $5.78 


Symphony No. 8 in B Minor. A defini- 
tive performance of Schubert’s ‘“Unfin- 
ished Symphony.” Set M-MM-330, $3.68 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, Mozart. 
Superbly played. Set M-MM-316, $3.68 










Today the railroads are delivering 
110,000,000 tons of freight a month, 
the greatest tonnage in their history — 
an average of 3,600,000 tons a day — 
every day. Most of it, materials for war. 
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| Called in to “pinch hit” for oil tank- 
} ers, railroads are rushing to homes, 
| motorists and industry of the East 


‘over 800,000 barrels of petroleum 






, daily —a feat hailed by the government. 


world. Now, what does the record show ? 
Briefly summarized, it shows this . . 


To keep industry going at top speed and 
homes warm and comfortable, the rail- 
roads have hauled 1,600,000 tons of 


coal a day—a greater load even than in, 


busy peacetime days. 





Three times as many troops were 
moved in the first 10 months by train as 
in the same period of the last war— 
8,000,000. And this doesn’t include 
soldiers traveling on leave! 


A year ago, when Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor, some people had misgivings about 
the railroads. They knew the railroads 
had been through twelve tough years 
... that they had about 25 per cent fewer 
freight cars and locomotives than in 1929, 
Yet they were being called on to shoulder 
the weight of the greatest armament pro- 
gram in American: history, if not in the 


Although loaded down with huge war 
-tonnages, the railroads were on the to 
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One question still remains unanswered. How 
could the railroads do so much with so little? 
In the “lean” years they replaced the old with 
new... larger, more powerful locomotives 
... bigger freight cars... revolutionary 


methods on a wide scale. Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone spent nearly $670,000,000 in improve- 
ments. So, thanks to the courage and vision , 
of railroad management, Uncle Sam had at his 
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job, as usual, in the harvest fields to we 
move all the grain and agricultural “i 
crops offered them for shipment. 


Yet despite this unprecedented war 
load, the railroads continue to serve 
home needs smoothly and efficiently 
—they are carrying foods and com- 
modities for all America. 
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automatic operating systems . .. modernized 


command practically a new railroad system 
when the call came... “keep ’em rolling!” 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 
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Thoma’s Capture Revives Talk 


of Reichswehr Anti-Nazi Plot 


But Skepticism’s in Order, 
as in All the Tales of a Rift 


Between Hitler and Generals 


Somewhere in Britain last week a blond 
Nazi general relaxed and told tales. The 
tall, 51-year-old Bavarian talked and 
talked, and British officials intently lis- 
tened to everything he said. As field com- 
mander of the Afrika Korps, Gen. Ritter 
von Thoma was Adolf Hitler’s prized 
tank master. As a prisoner of war, he 
might be worth his weight in golden bul- 
lets to his British captors. 

The general was the biggest German 
fish captured in the Allies’ net since 
Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess surrendered 
to a Scottish pitchfork in May 1941. A 
scion of a family renowned in art and 
science, Thoma during the last war had 
been knighted and decorated for bravery. 
As one of Hitler’s foremost panzer experts 
he used the Spanish Civil War as a testing 
ground for new tank tactics which he de- 
vised. His achievements were such that the 
Spanish Loyalists dubbed him “The 
Butcher of Guernica.” 

But Thoma’s past record mattered less 
to the British than his intimate knowledge 
of Hitler’s war machine, his evident will- 
ingness to talk, and the use to which all 
this might be put. Before he went to 
Africa, the general had spent most of his 
time on the German General Staff, with 
intermittent service in the Polish and Rus- 
sian campaigns. 

Precisely what Thoma said was, natur- 
ally, most closely guarded. Yet the censors 
let enough come out to suggest that‘ the 
British were sifting, with due skepticism, 
a story as curious as the hegira of Hess. 
Was there really the germ of a peace bid 
by the German generals? Was Thoma try- 
ing glibly to lead his captors up the garden 
path? Even so, could he be used as a ve- 
hicle for an Allied “nerve war,” aimed at 
the heart of German army morale? For all 
three questions the answer was: Maybe. 

The authorized story of the general’s 
capture near Alamein, early in November, 
suggested that he readily allowed himself 
to be taken. According to an eyewitness 
account, published by the British War 
Office on Nov. 23, Thoma was on lone- 
some “reconnaissance” when a_ British 
scout car picked him up. His tank, a Mark- 


3, was disabled by gun fire and the crew 


tumbled out. Thoma, hiding in a slit 
trench, gave himself up without resist- 
ance as the British closed in. There were 
no other German or Italian tanks in the 
vicinity. 

Brought to Lt. Gen. Bernard Law Mont- 
gomery’s headquarters, Thoma was treated 
with a courtesy that exceeded military 
necessity. He was invited to dinner by his 
British opponent. They had a long talk, 
and General Montgomery did not pretend 
it’ was about the weather. He told cor- 
respondents he and Thoma had again 
fought out their battle over the table oil- 
cloth (Newsweek, Nov. 16). 

Not a word did the British general 
breathe about his next move. Instead of 
sending Thoma to join high Italian cap- 
tives of the African war at the “generals’ 
prison camp” in India, he dispatched his 
captive by air to Great Britain. 

On Nov. 20, London dispatches reported 
Thoma’s arrival at London’s smoky Pad- 





dington Station, traveling in a reserved 
compartment on a regular train. The story 
was that a commuter noticed the guarded 
officer in German uniform and promptly 
recognized him from pictures he had seen 
in the papers. The censorship did not sup- 
press this incident. Then Thoma was 
whisked away. An army spokesman said: 
“The less said about Thoma the better.” 

However, even then, the censors did not 
conceal a speculative sparkle in their eyes. 
They allowed publication abroad of re- 
ports that Thoma had made a startling 
condemnation of Hitler. The general, typi- 
cal of the professional school of German 
officers, save for a lack of stiffness, was 
said to resent the Fiihrer’s military dilet- 
tantism and the Wehrmacht’s saturation 
with SS-officers. Thoma’s reported remarks 
were summed up in the judgment: “Hitler 
has ruined the Reichswehr.” 

On the surface these quotations made 
Thoma out a rebel, perhaps a renegade. 
There was, however, nothing to suggest 
that responsible Britons had swallowed 
this stuff, nor was there confirmation of a 
rumor that Prime Minister Churchill, who 
steadfastly refused to see Hess, would re- 
ceive Thoma. 

There also was the question: If General 
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Montgomery (left) sized up his biggest fish, then sped Thoma to London 






















“Defender’ wood files 
meet today’s filing re- 





“Recruit’’ wood card index 
cabinets... made in one 
and two-drawer units. 








Solve your war-time filing problems with 
Globe-Wernicke wood filing cabinets. 
They are designed for efficiency . . . eco- 
nomical and practical. Made of air- 
seasoned . . . properly kiln-dried hard- 
wood. See them today at your local 
Globe-Wernicke dealer . . . or write 
direct to us for more information. 














“Recruit’’ wood 
transfer cases. 
Ideal for stor- 
age filing ... 
letter and 
legal sizes. 
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Life without Inkograph is never 
the same! No other pen makes 
writing so pleasant. It glides 
like a pencil on any paper. 


The genuine has “Inkograph”’ on 
the barrel. At leading dealers. * 


INKOGRAPH CO., INC. - N.Y.C.Q\ 
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von Thoma actually was an emissary from 
the German General Staff, how much back- 
ing did he have from his colleagues in the 
Wehrmacht? One story from London, 
cabled by the Associated Press on Nov. 
19, the day before Thoma’s arrival was 
disclosed, suggested he might have claimed 
a great deal of general staff support. 

This story, credited to a “foreign diplo- 
matic source,” said there had come to light 
the existence of a “junta” of generals who 
had become convinced that Hitler could 
not win the war and were now “isolating” 
the Fiihrer in order to establish themselves 
favorably with the Allies. Top names of 
the junta were reported to include Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, whom Hit- 
ler on Nov. 27 placed in supreme command 
of all France; Field Marshal Walther von 
Brauchitsch, dismissed last winter from his 
post as commander-in-chief of the army; 
Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, the un- 
successful attacker of Stalingrad; Col. Gen. 
Franz Halder, former chief ‘of the general 
staff; Gen. Fritz Erich von Mannstein 
(who has just lost a second son on the 
Russian front*); and Gen. Johannes Blas- 
kowitz, retired hero of the Polish campaign. 

This junta, the story went, was resigned 
to seeing the struggle end in either stale- 
mate or defeat. In either event it would 
eliminate Hitler and might attempt to set 
up a new, possibly monarchist, government 
based on the Junker class which tradition-. 
ally has furnished most of Germany’s mili- 
tary leaders. Again, however, it was not 
suggested that the British placed credence 
in the story. 


Significance 


Rifts between Hitler and his generals 
have been reported many times before. In 
most cases they have been built on such 
flimsy ground, or have been so easily trace- 
able to enemy sources, that they were 
quickly dismissed. Now there is a natural 
tendency to discount them altogether. 

The Thoma story, however, is built part- 
ly on fact and comes from the Allied side. 
This does not mean that there actually is 
a peace movement among Hitler’s gen- 
erals, or that their proposals would be 
entertained by the Allies even if they 
were offered. Even though the shotgun 
marriage of Reichswehr and Hitler may 
have become an unhappy one for the gen- 
erals, they must know by now that a 
divorce would be impossible. 

What is suggested by Thoma’s ad- 
ventures and the publication of his re- 
marks is that the British, even though 
they may not believe him, are quite willing 
to use him in order to show the German 
armies, the German people, their allies and 
their vassals, that another very big worm 
has wriggled out of the Axis apple. 





*Field Marshal Werner von Blomberg, former 

German War Minister, also lost his second— 

and last—son in the field, it was disclosed last 

oaks Maj. Henning von Blomberg, killed in 
rica. 


Blueprint for Britain 

From Oxford William Henry Beveridge 
first went into law. “But I soon got tired 
of solving chess problems for a living,” 


he says. “One day I went down to Toynbee 
Hall [London East End settlement] to find 





’ Wide World 
Beveridge plotted a brave new Britain 


out what was happening in the world, and 
that’s how I became a young man with a 
mission—to do something about unemploy- 
ment.” 

From that day (in 1903) to this Beveridge 
(now Sir William) has worked at that 
mission. He fathered British labor ex- 
changes and unemployment insurance or 
the dole. For eighteen years he ran the 
famous London School of Economics and 
Political Science. He has helped with food 
rationing in two wars and drafted a fuel- 
rationing plan (not yet used) to relieve 
the current coal crisis. 

Early last year Parliament gave Bev- 
eridge a new assignment, to report on post- 
war economic problems. The white-haired 
economist went to work. He and his helpers 
held more than 50 hearings, taking down 
reams of notes from people in all walks of 
life, even the halt and the blind. 

Last week Britain received its first com- 
prehensive advance summaries of the re- 
port, due to be published in full this week 
as a government White Paper. Obviously 
it was Beveridge’s chef d’oeuvre, intended 
to be an economic Magna Charta for 
45,000,000 Britons. 

In unofficial outlines, the Beveridge re- 
port seemed to envisage a brave new 
Britain, free from want, disease, ignorance, 
squalor, and idleness. A Minister of Social 
Security (a new post) evidently would 
head an economic general staff charged 
with bold national planning. Theoretically 
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IF THERE is one thing in which the Faith of all 
Americans is fully justified it is in the ability (be \\\ .}i } 





















of A--crican Industry to produce. From the very \ 
begi--ing of the War Emergency we have all | 
expected production on a truly American basis 
and this is in itself something to ponder. But 
the actual performance of American Industry 
with its dander up and its Patriotism aroused 
exceeds the wildest dreams of our greatest 
optimists and puts to shame the few who knew 


it couldn't be done and why. 


We are proud of the engines and guns 
and machines our men have contributed to 
this miracle. We are proud to have taken an 
active part in an undertaking so inspiring. 
And when the war is over and won we shall 
be proud to participate in the inevitable 


sequel to the Production Miracle of 1949. R 
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Observe this fine old 
HOLIDAY CUSTOM 


When your family gathers or your 
friends drop in on these winter 
nights, regale them with a roun 

of Egg Nog, Tom and Jerry, or 
Rum Cocktails, made witl 
Myers’s—the dark Jamaica Rum. 


For wealth of flavour — . 
Tha Rue Mut te MYERS'S 


Planters’ Punch” Bran 

100% Fine Mellow Jamaica 
97 Proof 

Fornew freeRumRecipe Book write 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 

Agents in the U. S.A. 

FA Dept. NW- 12, 57 LaightSt., 

AD New Yor 












BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 
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SLICK 


3 times as many 
Leok what you get in this popular 
Enders Speed Kit: 
1. Enders Speed Shaver —world's fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 
2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 
3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, serviceable compact case. 
$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore can't supply. 
Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It's free. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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there would be work for all. The state 
would control medical services. If a man 
couldn’t work for some reason, he would 
get (basically) $5 a week for himself and 
wife and $1.50 for each child. Men would 
receive retirement (not “old age”) pensions 
at 65, women at 60. 

The whole scheme would cost about 
$3,200,000,000 a year, with $1,200,000,000 
paid in $1 weekly contributions from peo- 
ple with incomes plus contributions from 
employers, while the government paid 
the other $2,000,000,000. This . would 
mean permanent drain on the exchequer 
that would keep the postwar income tax 
above 7 shillings in the pound (35 per 
cent) . : 

Because Parliament ordered the Bev- 
eridge report, that doesn’t mean it will be 
adopted. It has little chance of government 
support, although a flat rejection is not 
anticipated. The Conservatives may tear 
it to shreds as a threat to private enter- 
prise. The insurance companies are still 
more concerned because it is a very real 
menace to a third of their business—it 
would mean the end of 70,000,000 in- 
dustrial policies costing only a few cents a 
week each but totaling some $240,000,000 
a year. 

In any event, definite action is likely to 
be considerably postponed because a pro- 
tracted debate isn’t considered advisable at 
this stage of the war. : 

Beveridge himself has said that his plan 
would take Britain “half way to Moscow,” 
although he is not for traveling the whole 
distance to the Soviet system. Aside from 
the left wing in Commons his plan is 
likely to have the backing of such men as 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Samuel Courtauld, the rayon baron. 

The 63-year-old economist, hitherto a 
confirmed bachelor, picked last week to 
announce his engagement to Mrs. Janet 
Mair, “about my own age,” once his 
secretary. 





Election in Uruguay 


A 70-mile storm swept up the River 
Plate this Sunday, spreading great havoc. 
Yet 60 per cent of the Uruguayan elec- 
torate went to the polls. The results were 


worth a drenching, for it was an ill wind: 


only for reaction. The peop'e chose democ- 
racy. 

Juan José de Amezaga was elected Pres- 
ident to succeed Gen. Alfredo Baldomir 
next March. The able Foreign Minister, 
Alberto Guani, a firm friend of the United 
Nations, was his running mate. Amezaga, 
6l-year-old law professor, had the full 
backing of Baldomir, head of the liberal 
Colorado party. He pledged: “During my 
Presidency I shall continue the democratic 
policies est>blished by President Baldo- 
mir.” Amezaga himself learned internation- 
al democracy as a delegate to Geneva. 

The election was a_ liberal landslide. 


Amezaga’s two chief foes were Eduardo 
Blanco Acevedo of the Colorados’ right 
wing and Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera of 
the nationalist Blancos. 

On the basis of first returns, Uruguayans 
also approved a vital constitutional re- 
form. Since 1934 the opposition has re- 
ceived fifteen of the 30 Senate seats and 
three of the nine Cabinet posts. Baldomir 
asked for proportional representation and 
a free hand for the new chief executive. 
The reform was endorsed by all but the 
reactionary Herreristas. 

Women, casting their second Presidential 
ballot, received a special warning: “Sefiora, 
please do not mark the envelope contain- 
ing the secret ballot with rouge upon seal- 
ing it. Otherwise the vote is likely to be in- 
validated.” 


De Gaulle Fade-Out 


General Shoved to a Back Seat 
as Pact With Darlan Pays Off 





By the time the thunder from the dy- 
ing French Fleet had rolled across the seas 
from Toulon last week (see page 21), the 
notes of de Gaulle-Darlan discord were all 





International 


Success in Africa obscured de Gaulle 


but lost in the echoes. Days before that. 
however, de Gaullist outcries against Ad- 
miral Jean Francois Darlan’s leadership of 
the French forces in Africa were losing 
their punch—partly because of British re- 
straining influences, mostly because the 
British-American-French offensive in Tu- 

















HEN Uncle Sam wants to move 


troops he calls on the railroads. 


He is moving a million men every 
month — and our Army is getting 
bigger every day. 


A million men fill a lot of passenger 
cars, so you can get some idea what 
“right of way for the U.S. A.” really 


means. 


It means that, with what’s left over, 
we have to carry the people who 
travel on business—those who take 
trains to conserve the nation’s rub- 
ber supply — and all the thousands 
of soldiers and sailors who each 


week travel by rail on 
furlough. 


It means that we 
have to dig out all 


wie 


aed NAY. TIC 


MERICAN 


RIGHT OF WAY FOR THE USA.! 


DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION 


Plan early. Make reservations 
and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends. 
Do your traveling in the middle 
of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light. Limit your hand 
paggage to actual requirements. 
Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed? Cancel your 
reservation promptly if your 
trip is deferred or called off. 
It will help the other fellow. 


the passenger cars we can find, be- 
cause war demands for critical ma- 
terials prevent us from getting new 
ones — and some cars brought back 
into service lack the conveniences 
of those built in recent years. 


So we know you can under- 
stand why reservations 
and seats are sometimes 
scarce — why cars aren’t 















always as spick-and-span 
as we'd like to have 
them. 


But we’ve got a war to 
win—and to win it,every 
piece of railroad equip- 
ment is doing double 
duty.There is noth- 
ing else to take its 
place today. 
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nisia, based on an orderly Africa from 
Dakar to Algeria, was achieving rising 
success. 

De Gaulle had planned a radio broad- 
cast for Nov. 22, at a time when the 
British First Army and United States and 
French troops were still fighting the diffi- 
cult preliminaries to investment of Bizerte 
and Tunis. Evidently the speech would 
have been a bitter arraignment of the 
decision of Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and British Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham to use Darlan’s Af- 
rican authority for all it was worth. It 
would have given de Gaulle a chance to 
repeat his charges that Darlan was a 
power-greedy opportunist and a turncoat, 
who did Hitler’s bidding in Vichy and 
would serve any master who could im- 
prove the admiral’s own fortunes. 

But the broadcast never was made. For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden explained 
to the House of Commons on Nov. 25: 
“The Prime Minister and I do not think its 
delivery at this time would be helpful to 
the extremely tense and serious operations 
now proceeding in Tunisia.” 

De Gaulle folded his arms. He suspend- 
ed the “Voice of Fighting France,” twice- 
daily broadcast to the Continent. Eden 
shelved a minority motion for a Commons 
debate on whether “our relations with 
Admiral Darlan and his kind are consist- 
ent with the ideals for which we . . . are 
fighting this war.” There were sugges- 
tions that de Gaulle might come to Wash- 
ington to talk with President Roosevelt. 
But a high de Gaullist told Newsweex’s 
London bureau: “It is a fait accompli. 
Whether we agree or not [to Darlan’s rec- 
ognition in Africa] there is nothing we 
can do. Military measures are being taken 
in which we have no part.” 


Significance-——— 


Whatever the eventual disposition of 
the de Gaulle-Darlan controversy, the fact 
that emerged from the first weeks of Af- 
rican warfare was this: the French fol- 
lowed Darlan, highest constituted author- 
ity in North Africa, as they never fol- 
lowed de Gaulle. The result- was that by 
utilizing Darlan’s influence, the Allied 
commanders saved precious weeks of time 
and preserved many hundreds of lives 
which otherwise would have been lost in 
useless, melancholy warfare. 

Therefore the Allied command could an- 
swer with African military and _ political 
achievement the screams of liberals and 
leftists that a deal with Darlan was a 
compromise with United Nations ideals. 
In short, the answer was: “It worked; we 
are closer to victory because of it.” 

Behind the successful use of Darlan was 
a French national tragedy of mass con- 
fidence misplaced. When France fell, the 
French, motivated by a natural desire to 
cling together, a traditional respect for 
constituted authority, and a deep-seated 
veneration for the Pétain-Verdun legend, 


rallied to the old marshal in the belief that 
he could best save them. The inarticulate 
and brusque de Gaulle had no personal 
appeal for the masses, and little authority 
of rank for the soldiers (he was only a 
colonel at the start of the war). His poli- 
tics had been negative. The fact that he 
had been an early advocate of mechanized 
warfare was lost in the stunning tragedies 
of the defeat. In their anguish, Frenchmen 
on the whole wanted nothing less than to 
fight other Frenchmen. At Dakar in 1940 
and in Syria in 1941, de Gaulle’s soldiers 
had to do just that. 

On the other hand, Darlan shone in the 
marshal’s own halo; he seemed to speak 
with the marshal’s authority; he had been 
chosen by the marshal as his dauphin: he 
had stayed at home. This alone held many 
Frenchmen, no matter what pro-Axis 
measures Darlan put on the Vichy books. 
When the admiral came to the Allied side 
in Africa, acting “in the name of the 
marshal,” these Frenchmen fell in line 
where they had hesitated to rally behind 
even such a romantic military figure as 
Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud. Pétain’s dis- 
avowals from Vichy did not change them; 
they felt that it was Hitler talking, that 
le Maréchal was, physically, a German 
prisoner. 

It was likely that Hitler’s supreme 
treachery in attempting to seize the 
French Fleet last week would bring 
Frenchmen in time to see through the 
Pétain myth and to recognize the old man 
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as the defeatist he always was. As Winston 
Churchill said this Sunday: “I agree with 
General de Gaulle that the last scales of 
deception have fallen from the eyes of 
the French people.” But, inside darkened 
France, time had run exceedingly slow 
since June of 1940. ; 





British Chills 


It was cozy close by England’s living- 
room grate, but breaths blew frostily 
above the dining-room table. In the No- 
vember-end chill, the nation’s honor sys- 
tem of self-rationing of household fuel got 
its acid test. Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George, 
Minister of Fuel, Light, and Power ex- 
pressed tentative satisfaction with the gen- 
eral response by both householders and 
coal miners to the call for reduction of a 
14,500,000-ton coal deficit. 

But Newsweex’s London bureau point- 
ed out that Britain’s fuel situation was 
still far from rosy. In the ‘twenty weeks 
ending in October, 10,000 more miners 
than last year produced 95,000 tons less 
salable coal than in 1941, a fact laid in 
considerable part to Monday absences, 
especially among the workers in the higher- 
paid coal mines. Prohibition of central 
heating until Nov. 1 was a failure insofar 
as public buildings were concerned; result- 
ant colds and flu reduced efficiency. In all 
income groups, householders were heating 
one room fairly well last week at the ex- 
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London Daily Sketch 


There’s the devil to pay when Britons waste fuel - 











We could have done this a year ago 


The calendar says the United States has been at war one year. 


But here at North American Aviation we’ve thrown the calen- 
dar away. Today we are building planes that are years ahead of 
the planes we were building in 1941. 


Those late-1941 planes of ours were good. According to one 
theory of production we would have been justified in “freezing” 
the designs we had in production last December 7 and concen- 
trating entirely on turning out those planes. But we don’t work 
that way, nor do the Army and Navy work that way. 


We know frozen weapons won’t win the war, because the war 
itself can’t be frozen. So we keep our production methods flexible, 
and whenever battle experience or engineering genius or mechan- 
ical skill suggests a change that will improve our planes, we 
make the change—and look for other improvements. 


That’s why “North American Sets the Pace”—why our planes are 
chosen for missions like the first Tokyo raid (B-25 bombers) or to 
bear the brunt of low-altitude fighting over Europe (P-51 Mustangs). 


We are making these better planes so much faster that we 


Join the Army or Navy Air Force 


passed our 1942 production quota months ago. But today, as always, 
the main idea of every North American employee is to make every 
North American plane the best bomber, fighter or trainer that can 
possibly be produced at the moment it is completed. 

You — the taxpayers and Bond-buyers of the nation — pay for 
the planes we build. Your sons,’ brothers, sweethearts and husbands 
fly them. We need no other reason to continue building the best 
planes that skilled hands and unfrozen brains can build. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., Inglewood, California 


Plants in California, Kansas, and Texas 
MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC, 
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BOMBERS FIGHTERS TRAINERS 
BONDS BUY BOMBERS! Buy War Savings Bonds every payday. 
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4, Army Camps go up like Magic 
7 using Rock for Lumber! 











ANOTHER NATIONAL GYPSUM CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT 
























































With lumber a serious bottleneck in wartime building, 
research develops exterior gypsum board sturdy enough 
to replace wood for outside construction! It not only 
saves lumber, but cuts construction time to the bone! 
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Today thousands of men are housed in comfort and 
safety, in buildings that ‘rose almost overnight. This 
abundant new material‘is shipped quickly from Nation- 
al’s 21 widely located plants. It has a weatherproof 
outside finish and cream colored back, so no further 
finishing is needed. It goes up in big panels, covering 
as much as 20 square feet at a lick! 


























For civilian use the same Gold Bond Exterior Board is 
rapidly replacing critical lumber on everything from 
factory buildings and offices to chicken coops. A similar 
new product in plank form builds fireproof flat roofs— 
and saves vital materials. Both are available in quantity. 























A product of National Gypsum research, this new gyp- 
sum exterior board is stronger than the wood it replaces, 
and as fireproof as the rock of which it is made! 
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These are only two of many non-critical wall and ceiling 
materials your local Gold Bond dealer can still supply 
for necessary building and repairs on the home front. 
If you want to build extra rooms for war workers or 
insulate to save fuel...see him today. National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 
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International 


FANYs: Trick riders with a trick nickname that stands for First Aid Nurs- 
ing Yeomanry. Their outfit’s members came from all parts of the empire to 
Britain, including 50 who paid their own way from South Africa. These two 
South African FANYs are showing off their dispatch riding prowess. 





pense of others. Those in upper brackets 
were saving on electric light but splurging 
on electric heaters. Government offices 
and apartment-house temperatures were 
held between 60 and 62 degrees, while 
country houses frequently stayed between 
50 and 55. 

As for Britons generally they had shown 
themselves less satisfied than Major Lloyd 
George. The most recent poll by the Brit- 
ish Institute of Public Opinion revealed 
51 per cent favored regular fuel rationing, 
as against the present honor system. 





Lean Lowlands 


The whole question is whether the United 
Nations are fighting to liberate oppressed 
peoples or to liberate a vast cemetery 
sparsely inhabited by some wealthy people 
who survived the ordeal—News From 
Belgium, published by the Belgian In- 
formation Center, New York. 


To eat a normal diet in German-oc- 
cupied Belgium costs the equivalent of 
$1,000 a month, at black-market prices. 
This against the average monthly salary 
of a minor Belgian worker: $50. Nominal- 
ly, Belgians are supposed to get food pro- 
viding 1,200 calories a day (a heavy 
manual laborer actually needs 4,150) , but 
the official ration exists only on paper. 
Instead of the allotted 71 ounces of bread 
a week, only 40 ounces (slightly more 
than two standard American loaves) are 
available, and at that the flour is partly 
ground potato peelings. The meat ration 
of 444 ounces becomes 144 ounces; 15 
ounces of potatoes dwindle to 5 ounces in 
the south, none at all in the north. 


The Nazis, incidentally, are the best 
customers for the Belgian black market, 
although German civilians get double ra- 
tions and German soldiers get triple ra- 
tions. 

In the Netherlands, too, only the rich 
can eat well. A really good meal costs 
$104, according to a Dutch Nazi paper. 
On the black market, a lobster brings $18, 
a duck or chicken $13.50. In restaurants 
$2.50 is the charge for a meal of thin soup, 
a waferish slice of meat, vegetables, and 
an ersatz pudding. 

‘ Official rations are as meaningless in 
Holland as in Belgium. There is no meat 
on the legitimate market; fish is sold by 
the inch, and peddlers must attach a tape 
measure to their carts. Each person is al- 
lowed five thin slices of bread a day and 
834 pounds of potatoes a week, if these can 
be found. Hollanders, those stout disciples 
of the festive board, are reported cultivat- 
ing the art of moving about as little as 
possible to conserve their energy. 

Despite all this, adequate Allied relief 
for the Belgians and Dutch, so close to 
comparative plenty across the North Sea, 
still is ruled out for lack of a distribution 
formula which will not aid the Germans. 
On the whole, Belgian and Dutch officials 
in London maintain an objective, reserved 
attitude, refraining from playing on public 
emotions to get anything which might be 
interpreted as tending to prolong the war. 
Yet those who have come out of the Low 
Countries believe the sufferings of their 
countrymen this winter may parallel those 
of the Greeks (NEWswEEK, Nov. 9) . Hence 
their anguish, as expressed by News From 
Belgivm, occasionally breaks through, the 


bonds of Allied solidarity. 
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WIDMER 


ENGINEERING Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
@ Military and Civilian 
Structures and Plants, 
@Air Fields, @ Hospitals, 
@ Utilities, @ Valuations, 
@ Time - Motion - Production 
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and Chemical Research. 
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CCC Finances Allies’ Larder 
in Role as the Farmer’s RFC 


Agency Pours Out Cash 
to Keep Commodities Growing 
and Cushion Postwar Market 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
set out to aid depression-ridden farmers 
back in 1933, it laid the groundwork for 
a new system of equalized food supply, 
which in 1937 Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
dubbed the Ever-Normal Granary. 

Under this system, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, through penal- 
ties and bonuses, decides what major 
crops shall be planted, and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration supervises 
their distribution, while the Commodity 
Credit Corp. stands in the middle buying 
up surpluses to equalize supply and de- 
mand. 





This week Secretary of Agriculture, 


Claude R. Wickard emphasized the in- 
creasingly important part CCC is play- 
ing in our war economy. Pointing out that 
in the face of declining numbers of skilled 
dairy workers there will have to be a 
2,000,000,000-pound rise in milk produc- 
tion next year, Wickard said that the 
AMA and CCC would encourage produc- 
tion and hold down prices to consumers. 
Here’s how: CCC, for instance, will make 
up by subsidy the difference between the 
Office of Price Administration price ceil- 
ing of 2314 cents a pound on American 
cheese to civilians and the 27 cents fixed 
price to the producers. Other dairy prod- 
ucts will be supported through AMA pur- 
chases of specified manufactured products 
at fixed levels. 

Long before the war, the CCC had 
emerged as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for agriculture. It spread its bounty 
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Indoor Traffic Cop: Flow of trucks, scooters, motorcycles, and bi- 
cycles zipping around inside Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita, Kans., plant is so 
heavy that guards have to direct traffic at indoor intersections. Painted lines 
show traffic lanes and protect the pedestrian help. 


among farm folk at home and abroad, 
much as Jesse Jones’s ubiquitous RFC 
operates in business. And CCC’s boss, big, 
gray-haired J. B. (Jack) Hutson of Mur- 
ray, Ky., stands forth as the Jesse Jones 
of agriculture. 

The two men even look somewhat alike. 
Like Jones, Hutson is large-framed and 
has heavy cheeks bordering on jowls. Both 
talk slowly but in firm, emphatic tones. 
And both are Southerners (Jones is a. 
Texan) . Completing the parallel, CCC was 
operated under RFC until 1938; and Carl 
Robbins, Hutson’s predecessor as CCC 
president, was financial-minded and gave 
the farm lending agency a strictly bank- 
erish administration. Since Hutson became 
boss in May last year, CCC has taken on 
heavier economic roles—stimulated, of 
course, by the war. 

Like the organization he now operates, 
Hutson was in on the beginning of the 
New Deal in agriculture. The Adminis- 
tration took him from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, where he had _ been 
serving with distinguished anonymity since 
1924, and shunted him into the new-born 
AAA, which kept him seven years, the last 
three as assistant administrator. In 1940 
he moved to a new job as chief of the Of- 
fice of Agricultural Defense Relations and 
from there to his present job. 

Here he bosses 1,500 employes in Wash- 
ington and six field offices, and runs an 
organization which has cost $143,000,000 
to operate in the last nine years. Most of 
this money has gone into crop loans to 
farmers, starting originally with five basic 
commodities (corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco) ‘to give growers a price-sup- 
porting guarantee of so much per bushel, 
and subsequently branching out into such 
far-flung additions as importing war-scarce 
commodities, buying food for the Army 
and Navy and Red Cross, and rounding 
up other items for export under Lend- 
Lease. 

Currently, CCC’s most interesting work 
centers around its Agricultural Supplies 
Purchase and Loan Program, which was 
set up by President Roosevelt to offset the 
loss of imports of critical materials. A 
listing of accomplishments and undertak- 
ings under this phase of CCC work would 
run from here to there. But briefly, it in- 
cludes such purchases as castor beans, pea- 
nuts, and hemp seed to encourage do- 
mestic production; cotton, burlap, and jute 
fabrics to be manufactured into bags for 
agricultural needs; prefabricated wood bins 
for storing wheat and corn; and purchase 
and sale of Alaskan spruce logs for the 
airplane industry. 

Under its Foreign Purchase Program, 
authorized by Mr. Roosevelt to buy farm 
commodities from friendly nations suffer- 











““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE ONLY PLACE FOR NOSES 


FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE as human beings, 
Americans today are doing a super-human job. 

Behind our armed forces is the most titanic 
production effort in the history of the world. The 
noses of the people... al] the people...are to 
the grindstone as never before. 

And in this tremendous war effort . . . pro- 
tecting taxpayer, industry and worker...casualty 


and surety companies like The Maryland are 
playing an important part. 

The Maryland furnishes contract bonds re- 
quired of concerns producing the implements of 
war. These bonds are added assurance that every 
ounce of productive effort will go into the com- 
pletion of the job on schedule. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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ing from loss of normal export markets be- 
cause of the war, CCC has purchased more 
than 250,000 tons of twenty different fats, 
oils, and oil-bearing materials. 

Of more significance to American busi- 
nessmen is another major CCC function: 
furnishing subsidies for increasing produc- 
tion of food on the one hand and taking 
the squeeze out of price ceilings on the 
other. Although Congress turned thumbs 
down on general subsidy plans advanced 
by the Office of Price Administration, in 
the case of agricultural squeezes CCC au- 
thority has been found broad enough to 
accomplish much of the job. Using the 
subsidy device, CCC has so far stepped 
into squeezes on fats and oils, small pack- 
ers, and milk. Here the usual technique is 
for CCC to buy up commodities and sell 
them to processors at equitable prices. 


Significance 





Competent observers predict a constant- 
. ly enlarging scope of activity for CCC for 
the rest of the war and during the begin- 
ning of peace. They believe its subsidy 
and crop-stimulation functions will grow 
rapidly, because it is the most convenient 
agency to get those jobs done. In this con- 
nection, there is a plan now on Hutson’s 
desk whereby the job of subsidizing the 
shipment of beet sugar crops from Western 
producing states to the East Coast would 
be transferred from the RFC to CCC. 

There will almost certainly be a place 
for CCC in the new foreign-foods program 
set up in Washington last month under 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
(Newsweek, Nov. 30). Though there is 
as yet no formal link between CCC and 
Lehman’s projected worldwide relief or- 
ganization, the agency will be available to 
him. As an indication of its importance to 
his operations, CCC has already been 
designated as the sole importer of food- 
stuffs into this country; it would be a short 
step to take on corollary duties as ex- 
porter from this country to foreign lands. 

One postwar job for CCC is certain— 
supporting farm prices after the war. An 
amendment to the Price Control Act guar- 
antees farm loans to support prices for 
two years after the war ends, and CCC 
will have its hands full fulfilling that prom- 
ise. 

Hutson’s place in any new government 
food program seems well insured. The con- 
servative Kentuckian is already one of ten 
top Agriculture Department men compris- 
ing Secretary Claude R. Wickard’s policy- 
making “war board.” Postwar planners 
like Milo Perkins, Board of Economic 
Warfare director, and A. A. Berle Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State, are convinced 
of the value of the general pattern of CCC 
work, and thus it is not likely to be 
chopped off after the war. If they have 
their way, CCC may even be the fore- 
runner of a super crop-control organiza- 
tion designed to operate on a global scale 
when peace comes. 


Cargo Plane Won’t Junk the Train and the Ship 
—Take That From an Airline Executive Himself 


When statements are made that . . . rail- 
roads and steamship lines are doomed (by 
the airplane), such statements cannot be 
supported by facts. This picture is harmful- 
ly distorted by overenthusiastic predictions. 


It was neither a railroad man nor a 
steamship man who 
said those things but 
a hardheaded airline 
executive—W. A. Pat- 
terson, quiet, slight- 
statured president of 
United Air Lines— 
who took a running 
broad jump last week 
to debunk what he 
called a lot of “over- 
optimism”’ about 
peacetime aviation. 

Points that Patter- 
son made before the 
National Industrial 
Conference _ Board, 
Inc., in New York: 


1—It is true that 
aircraft are transport- 
ing tremendous ton- 
nages of materials to 
and from fighting 
fronts; but this is war 
and co8t is secondary. 
On the return of peace, dollar costs will be- 
come all-important in determining trans- 
port methods. Application of all technical 
advances, now in the development stage, 
coupled with a hundredfold increase in 
traffic volume might reduce the ton-mile 
cost of airline operation from its present 
level of 40 cents to about 10 cents. But 
that would still be many times the cost of 
surface transportation, which measures its 
ton-mile costs in mills, not cents. 


2—On the basis of present costs and 
equipment, the amount of freight carried 
in one Liberty ship on a two-month round 
trip from California to Australia would 
cost 250 times as much if flown in air- 
planes ($120,000 by steamer; $30,000,000 
by airplane); would require 144 planes 
which would burn 18,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline, and three tankers would be need- 
ed to fuel the planes. 


3—An average freight train between 
Chicago and San Francisco in peacetime 
traffic (1940) cost $50,000 a month to 
operate two round trips. To haul the same 
amount of freight by air that this train 
carries, 57 present-day planes would be 
needed; their operation cost $1,750,000, or 
35 times as much as rail haul. 


Significance-—— 


Aircraft designers and engineers for 
years have been visualizing the day when 
all surface transportation would be as ex- 
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Patterson, debunker 





tinct as the Piltdown Man. Bigger planes, 
more and bigger engines, fuel economies 
and countless other technological factors 
enter into these predictions. If domestic 
cargo was increased a hundredfold, it 
would still be only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the freight ton- 
miles now carried by 
rail. Patterson does 
not question that 
planes someday will 
be a lot bigger and 
more economically 
operated than any- 
thing we have now. 
But as UAL’s presi- 
dent pointed out, 
operating cost is all- 
important. He thinks 
postwar air trans- 
port will augment 
rather than supplant 
surface transporta- 
tion. Example: The 
airplane has done a 
huge job in opening 
up Alaska and other 
remote areas, but the 
new Alaska highway 
and like facilities 
elsewhere will carry 
the heavy burden of goods that will be sold 
in these formerly remote, undeveloped re- 
gions. Aviation is the salesman, he 
holds. 

But the future for aviation—in its place 
—is bright. Probably the airlines will get 
the bulk of the better-class passenger busi- 
ness because of the time that can be saved 
by air. The same reasoning holds for air 
express which has a high per pound value. 
But air freight? It awaits technological 
development—something different and 
more efficient in aircraft tnan now is in the 
works. 


Wide World 





Un-Frozen French 


Although Vichy France has broxen dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States, 
this will not prevent J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., from making the annual redemption, 
soon after Dec. 1, of nearly $4,000,000 in 
French bonds. French fiscal agents were 
permitted by the United States Treasury 
to withdraw $3,992,500 from the $1,600,- 
000,000 in French funds that had been 
frozen here. This was turned over to the 
Morgan firm for the bond redemption. 
However, the money will not leave the 
United States. American investors will get 
cash; Frenchmen and _ other nationals 
whose funds are frozen will get frozen 
credits. 

The bonds ($100,000,000 worth) were 
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* On the Santa Fe today, if anything has 
wheels on it, and is capable of rolling, 
it’s rolling. It has to! 

For this war, beyond all precedent, is 
a war of mass transportation, a war of 
wheels. 

Stop these wheels, and we stop all that 
floats and flies as well. 

That is why military need must have 
first call on all railroad facilities. Why 
every locomotive, from giant Diesels to 
little “‘yard goats,” must be kept con- 
ditioned for record-breaking perform- 
ance. Why old engines, long retired, 
are back in active service. Why “If it’s 
got wheels, get it rolling!” is a watch- 
word on every American railroad. 


KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE 


% See Buia 


No nation that does not possess efficient 

mass transportation can hope to win a > 
modern war. In America that mass * Lower Away! Giant 3768, a Santa Fe mountain-type \ 
transportation job is squarely up to her locomotive, gets new Victory wheels, including 90" drivers. S qd tel Fe | 


railroads. If they fail, we lose! 

Neither battle gallantry nor industrial wizardry alone will turn 
the tide. To meet this tremendous responsibility, we ask for every 
possible consideration in the allocation of materials for vitally essential 
repairs, maintenance and new equipment. 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 


To date, the railroads have met 100% the staggering demands 
born of this global war. Many have helped make that record 
possible—the War Department, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 

In the first nine months of 1942, Santa Fe freight locomotives 
averaged 84% more miles per day, and there were 37% less un- 
serviceable freight engines, than in the first 9 months of 1918, in 
World WarI.* Daily the load increases. No man knows what the 
peak will be. We do know there is a limit to the performance that 
can be squeezed out of existing equipment. 
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% Santa Fe has served the southwest for 70 years. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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A FUNK & WAGNALLS DICTIONARY 


AND THE largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
Se 


30,000 words more than 
any other priced at $3.50 


Big enough for 140,000 terms—but 
not too big for quick, convenient 
handling. Always up to date. 1940 
census figures. 1343 pages, 2500 
illustrations. $3.50 (unindexed) to 
_ $7.50, in various bindings. 
Wherever books are sold, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354 4th Ave.,N.Y. 
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’ SPEECH DEFECTS % 


HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejections because of stammering, loss 
of voice and other speech defects. Almost ev- 
eryone of these can be corrected in six weeks or 
two months if treated correctly. Such correction 
can be obtained at Martin Hall, the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders, 
and recognized by the medical and educational 
professions. 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 
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OUT TODAY! 
Exquire’s SPECIAL 


HOLIDAY GIFT PACKAGE 


Colorfully wrapped for Christmas — including 





a 1. The Holiday Issue of Esquire | 
E 2. The 1943 Varga Girl Calendar ¥ 
3 3. A Hurrell Girl Jigsaw Puzzle zg 
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Civilian vs. Military Control of Production 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I would be a gross exaggeration 
to say that the very future of our 
country necessarily depends upon the 
outcome of the controversy now raging 
between the War Production Board and 
the Army as to which is to have final 
word in the direction of production. But 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 


if the Army wins in this struggle that 


may be the case. 

The reason this is true must be ob- 
vious. For months the Army has been 
“edging in” on the control of produc- 
tion. Some of its increasing power has 
been through an outright assignment of 
authority by President Roosevelt, some 
because Army representatives have been 
placed in strategic policymaking posi- 
tions, some because of the failure of 
other departments and agencies to do 
the job that had to be done, and some 
because Donald Nelson has compro- 
mised in earlier controversies and let 
the Army assume certain functions 
which clearly had been assigned to the 
WPB. The net result has been that the 
Army «now has attained. a position in 
the control of production which en- 
dangers the basic authority of the 
War Production Board. If it wins 
in the present controversy the Army 
will become virtually all-powerful in 
so far as our productive effort is 
concerned, and the WPB will be lit- 
tle more than a routine organization, 
with plenty of high-sounding titles, 
but with no real authority to get any- 
thing done. 


Such an aggrandizement of the 
power of the Army over production 
could not be other than unfortunate, 
and it might well be disastrous. There 


’ are almost endless reasons why this 


is true and only a few of them can be 
mentioned here. 

First are the practical arguments 
which customarily come to the front 
whenever the question of civilian vs. 
military control of production is raised. 
These were most ably summarized by 
B. M. Baruch in 1931 in an extraor- 
dinary memorandum submitted to the 
War Policies Committee. He said: 

“It is absolutely impracticable for 
the War Department to control in- 
dustrial mobilization because: 

“(a) It is an economic problem re- 
quiring the ablest leadership in industry 


and utterly unsuited to military ad- 


. ministration. 


“(b) The central control agency must 
act as arbiter of conflicting demands— 
the greatest of which is that of the 
civilian population. No single competitor 
such as the War Department should be 
entrusted with such arbitration. 


“(c) The job of the War Department 
is our armed forces. That is a big job. 
To pile on top of it the task of economic 


mobilization would insure the failure 
of both.” 


The second broad reason why the 
Army should not be permitted to re- 
place the WPB in the control of produc- 
tion is what may be termed the char- 
acter of the military mind. As intimated 
by Mr. Baruch in the first point quoted 
above, the military mind is completely 
unsuited to handle the problem of in- 
dustrial management. The military mind 
approaches issues in terms of regimenta- 
tion, of accepting orders without ques- 
tion, and of never showing independence 
of action. Such an attitude is essential 
for the development of an effective 
fighting force. But it would be fatal 
in the direction of the American eco- 
nomic system. It would mean that we 
no longer would get the benefits of the 
initiative, the driving power, and the 
inventive genius that have enabled us 
to move forward so rapidly in the field 
of production. 

The final point that may be mentioned 
is the effect the Army’s taking over the 
work of WPB would have upon public 
discussion and criticism. No one can 
doubt that such discussion and criticism 
has helped rather than hindered pro- 
duction up to this point. It has forced 
changes in organization that otherwise 
would not have been made, and it has 
served as an incentive for those directly 
involved to try to do better With the 
Army in control most of this would 
have to stop. It is one thing to criticize 
Donald Nelson; it is quite a different 
thing, especially in wartime, to criticize 
the work of high military officers. 

To conclude: By all means, let us 
keep control of production in the hands 
of the WPB. If it is not doing an 
adequate job, put in men who will do 
the job—but in the interest of our 
future, they should be civilians, not 
from the military. 
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sold in this country in 1924, to mature 
Dec. 1, 1949. Approximately 4 per cent of 
them were to be (and have been) retired 
each year from a sinking fund supplied an- 
nually by the French Government. Enough 
outstanding bond numbers have been 
drawn by lot from a wooden box each 
autumn to make up the total to be retired 
that year. The only difference this year is 
that if French funds hadn’t been frozen by 
the United States, it is unlikely that bond- 
holders would have had a look-in. As it is, 
the bonds this year were redeemed at 105 
per cent of their face value. 


{ Holders of other foreign bonds heard 
good news last week when Thomas W. 
Lamont, vice chairman of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on Mexico, 
announced that Mexico is ready to settle 
its defaulted external bonds at about 20 
cents on the dollar. Most of the $250,000,- 
000 has been in default since 1914; unpaid 
interest totals almost as much as the origi- 
nal face value of the bonds. Holders of 
another quarter billion in Mexican railway 
bonds may receive a_ settlement offer 
“within six months” from the Mexican 
Minister of . Finance. 





Bonds by Installments 


~The United States Treasury is over- 
looking no bets in its all-out effort to sell 
a large part of its $9,000,000,000 in war- 
financing securities this month to the peo- 
ple. As a result, all restrictions and fear of 
being criticized for holding too many gov- 
ernment securities were removed from the 
nation’s banks this week when Federal and 
state bank supervisory authorities an- 
nounced that banks will be permitted to 
lend money to individuals who want to 
buy Victory Loan issues during the in- 
tensive bond-selling campaign. 

In effect, this will permit a form of in- 
stallment selling of the government’s new 
war-financing issues. Many potential in- 
vestors have incomes that will permit 
them to buy big-denomination bonds, as 
for example, the 26-year 21% per cent issue 
with a lowest denomination of $500. But 
these investors haven’t this kind of money 
in a lump sum; it comes to them in the 
form of annuities and like income at stated 
intervals. Such individuals can now make 
a moderate down payment (its size at the 
bank’s discretion) and pay the balance 
within six months. The bank buys the 
bond immediately and holds it as collat- 
eral until final payment is made. 

In the past, Federal and state bank ex- 
aminers have been highly critical of banks 
which held what the examiners thought 
were too many government securities. But 


. since the Treasury wants to place as large 


a part of the government debt as possible 
outside of banks, and at the same time 
push through its December financing in 
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IN THE CITY OF TOMORROW 
WATER MAINS NEED NOT CORRODE 








© Congratulations, citizens and city fathers! That drinking water of 
yours, so carefully guarded from source to city line, will make the 
rest of the trip in safety, too. 


For, when distribution as well as transmission lines are made of 
K&M “Century” asbestos-cement pipe, those lines will never have 
to be dug up, repaired or replaced because of corrosion or tubercula- 
tion. What’s more, this maintenance-free pipe is so light in weight, 
so easy to handle and install that first cost is downright low. So many 
towns and cities have proved this already that predicting the future 
of K&M asbestos-cement pipe for water mains is easy, indeed. 


Though war priorities are at present a limiting influence, “Century” 
pipe will surely be the answer to tomorrow’s need for mains without 
maintenance. Meanwhile, K&M’s research laboratories are continuing 
their investigation of asbestos. The coming of peace should see this 
strangest of minerals ready for even greater usefulness to the world. 

* * * 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA’: 


Makers of. 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 

boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials, asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbesios-cement pipe for water mains. 
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Movern machinery, be it ever so 
uncannily efficient and precise, de- 
pends on human guidance to put it 
through its paces. 

Machine tools do some incredible 
things — but they can’t read blue- 





“SECRETS” OF 1.C.S. 
TRAINING METHODS 











1. TEXTS—clear, concise, edited from up- 
to-date manuscripts by recognized author- 
ities; fully illustrated to aid thorough 
understanding; issued in pamphlet form 
to permit flexibility of sequence and 
facilitate revision. 


2. INSTRUCTION — a staff of over 200 
full-time instructors assures prompt cor- 
rection and grading of lessons, necessary 
8, aT! instruction when need is 
in 


icated. Individual instruction permits 
student or group to set its own pace. 


3. EDUCATIONAL SERVICE — reports of 
student progress sent periodically to em- 
ployers, if student desires. Transfers from 
one course to another quickly arranged 
to coordinate instruction with vocational 
requirements. Encouragement and stimu- 
lation provided to students whose tem- 


perament demands special inspiration. 


Orrices in Att Leaping Cities in THE Uniteo States, and Montreal ¢ London ¢ Sydney °¢ Wellington 
City ¢ Buenos Aires © Cape Town © Bombay © Madrid 








prints, adjust themselves, work out 
short cuts or react to an emergency. 
These are functions of the trained 
operator. He can handle them satis- 
factorily—provided his training isn’t 
just applied motion economy, but 
includes thoughtfully planned in- 
struction directly related to his job! 


What is the most urgent training 
problem in your business: appren- 
tices, learners, upgrading, supervis- 
ors? Let us make suggestions, in the 
light of our up-to-the-minute experi- 
ence in cooperating with 2300 indus- 
trial frmswith whomwe have current 
training relations. Write 


to Cooperative Training rao oare 

Division, Box 5379, saeco rove 

[International 
Correspondence 


Schools SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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jig time, these old policies were discarded. 


q Another method to speed up war financ- 
ing without undue dislocation of bank 
funds was urged last week by the Federal 
Reserve Board when a 1917 law was dust- 
ed off. Under the War Loan Deposit Ac- 
count procedure used in the last war, 
banks were permitted to pay for War 
Bonds by first qualifying as Federal de- 
positories so they could hold funds for the 
government, then crediting the govern- 
ment with a deposit equal to the bonds. 
These deposits were withdrawn by the 
Treasury in installments as needed, while 
government disbursements almost imme- 
diately returned the money to the banks 
in the form of private deposits. This pre- 
vented dislocation of the banks’ funds, for 
if they had made immediate remittances 
in full for government securities, a large 
volume of funds would have been with- 
drawn, which would not have returned to 
the banks for some time. 


{| Effective the first of this month Series E 
government bonds (sold largely through 
payroll deductions) are the only issues to 
bear the name “War Bonds,” the Treasury 
ruled this week. Series F and G now are 
to be termed “United States Saving 
Bonds.” The ruling was made to “avoid 
confusion and to present more specific, 
popular names.” 





Cotton Harvester 


Without any fanfare of discovering “a 
world-revolutionizing device,” the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. last week an- 
nounced that after 40 years of trying it has 
built and tested a mechanical cotton pick- 
er which can be operated profitably. The 
machine is described as the most difficult 
designing and engineering job they ever 
encountered. 

In a restrained statement, Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, president of the $484,000,000 
farm-machinery corporation, said: “Re- 
finements will come, but we are cer- 
tain that it is a commercial machine right 
now.” 

In the same vein, he cited these limita- 
tions to the machine: (1) It’s costly and 
should be used only on large acreages; 
(2) Harvester has no material alloca- 
tions to build any for sale in 1943, but 
will ask to build a dozen; even if the 
government desired they be built to al- 
leviate existing cotton field shortages, Har- 
vester could not produce any great number 
next year because its plant is not tooled up 
for volume production; (8) it will not 
operate profitably under all cotton-grow- 
ing conditions. 

The machine is designed to be mounted 
on Harvester’s medium-sized tractor. It 
needs only one attendant, and it picks cot- 
ton by means of a series of spindles on 
vertical shafts which revolve as the ma- 
chine moves forward, straddling the rows. 
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International Harvester’s president 
driving their new cotton picker 


Vacuum and air pressure convey the cot- 
ton into a big wire basket at the rear, 
whence it is dumped into a truck from 
the gin. 

At least two other mechanical cotton 
pickers—the Rust and the Berry machines 
—also operate on the revolving-spindle 
principle and have been found practical 
within limitations. One difficulty is that 
mechanically picked cotton is lower in 
grade than hand-picked because bolls and 
leaves are included and leaf stain discolors 
it. Nevertheless International Harvester is 
hopeful its picker will help solve manpower 
shortages in cotton-growing areas. And 
planters faced with labor problems next 
year, who have seen demonstrations, are 
already seeking to buy machines to pick 
their 1943 crop. 





Soybean Rubber 


Henry Reichhold, ambitious head of the 
booming Ford Motor Co.’s paint labora- 
tory, decided back in 1925 he could make 
more money working for himself. So that 
year he left Ford and founded Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., at Detroit. By 1942 he 
had parlayed his original plant into the 
world’s largest manufacturer of synthetic 
resins, with six more factories in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Australia (Ger- 
man bombs destroyed his French plant in 
Paris) . Last week Reichhold announced he 
is turning out the world’s first commercial 
production of synthetic rubber from soy- 


"Tell her how you're doing 
on your second war too, kid... 





@ 

"You're not fighting « war with just 
the Jerries and the Japs. You're fight- 
ing a war with yourself too—to take 
advantage of the opportunities your 
service gives you. 


Look at it this way: your government 
chose you for service because it knew 
you had the makings of a sailor. You 
weren't content just to bave the mak- 
ings — you’ve gone ahead and ssed 
them to get your first class stripes in 
the Navy. That’s something to write 
home to your girl about, all by itself! 


But that’s not all there is to this sec- 
ond war of yours. Now you've got to 
decide where you’re going from here. 
That’s what I mean by opportunity in 
the service: opportunity to learn a 
trade, a profession. Opportunity to do 
more than sink the enemy’s ships, kill 
his men. While you're doing that, to 





There are forty-nine skilled trades in 
your Navy today. Take just one of . 
them — say radio technician. If you've 
got the stuff to fight your second war 
through, you can be a radio technician 
—an expert one. And when this war is 
won, you can use your Navy experi- 
ence in one of tomorrow's biggest 
coming industries. I mean Electronics, 
the science that will use electron tubes 
to run our machines, guide our ships 
and planes, make our steel... 


You're mighty right your girl would 
like to read about your second war, 
your plans for the future! ‘Tell her 
about it — and tell her you're going to 
win it, just like we're going to win 
this war against the Axis, and that 
you're both going forward after vic- 
tory in an America built on creation, 
invention, construction such as the 
world has never imagined before.” 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER 
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Called “Agripol” (from “agriculture” IN WIRE 
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and “polymer”*), the new synthetic is a 
combination of fatty acids from soybean 
oil and ethylene glycol from ethyl alcohol, 
plus customary fillers used in compounding 
natural rubber, such as sulphur, carbon 
black, zinc oxide, and an appropriate 
plasticizer. The product stems from re- 
search begun last year by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and sub- 
sequently carried on cooperatively by RCI 
and the government. Present plans call for 
minimum production of 50,000,000 pounds 
of Agripol next year, and Reichhold said 
Washington has promised enough soybean 
oil to make four times that much if needed. 

While inferior to natural rubber where 
high tensile strength and long-wearing 
qualities are needed (as in auto tires), 
Agripol is said to be equal and even 
superior to natural for static uses, such 
as molded products. It is already scheduled 
for use in numerous gadgets, insulating 
parts, shock-absorption pads and gaskets, 
employed in making such things as air- 
craft, naval, cargo, and motorized military 
vessels, motorized weapons, chemical-war- 
fare supplies, and ammunition cases. 

Nonmilitary uses also planned include 
such things as gaskets, belting, insulating 
mats, hose linings, and adhesives. In these 
and many other fields, Agripol is expected 
to release an equivalent amount of natural 
rubber for other purposes. 





Canada’s Wings 


Canada has only two major railroads, 
Canadian Pacific and the government- 
owned Canadian National, and they’ve been 
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UNITED 


rivals for years. When the government de- 
cided to get into the airline business six 
years ago, both were invited to participate. 
But Canadian Pacific, railroad and steam- 
ship-conscious, wasn’t interested. So Otta- 
wa proceeded to set up its new Trans- 
Canada Air Lines exclusively under Cana- 
dian National auspices. Today its trans- 
continental service extends from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

With war booming Trans-Canada’s busi- 
ness to maturity practically overnight, 
Canadian Pacific saw it had passed up a 
good bet. So last year it moved to get into 
the airlines business itself. With the east- 
west route barred to it by TCA’s govern- 
ment charter, this railroad had to look 
south to north. Here it saw Canada’s small 
but famous “bush lines”—indispensable 
for twenty years to miners, trappers, and 
prospectors, who found them the best 
answer to transportation problems involv- 
ing miles of wilderness. 

In quick succession, Canadian Pacific 
snapped up ten such bush lines, reaching 
from the American border to the Arctic 
Ocean. On paper, it had a network service 
that operated about 5,000,000 flying miles 
a year. This it proceeded to advertise with 
customary skill and success. Actually, little 
has yet changed except the management. 
Inability to get new planes has forced 
Canadian Pacific Airlines to fly mostly 
equipment inherited from previous owners. 
Officials expect the plane supply to remain 
on a hand-to-mouth basis until the shoot- 
ing is over. 

So it will be after the war that the real 
airline fight in Canada will start. The Do- 
minion occupies a vital key position in the 
future air world. It is on the great circle 
route between America, Europe, and Asia; 


STATES 


it is the shortest way, and it has stable 
weather. 

That is where the battle is brewing—to 
see which of the rivals will pluck the rich 
plums of overseas routes. Although the war 
keeps little from showing on the surface, 
the jockeying for position goes on con- 
stantly behind the scenes. Best bets last 
week were that Trans-Canada will have a 
clear field to Europe when peace comes, 
with Canadian Pacific flying west to the 
Philippines, Siberia, and China. 

H. J. Symington, TCA president, gave 
the tipoff when he said in Ottawa recently: 

““Canada must inevitably take part in 
both transpacific and transatlantic air 
services by agreement with foreign coun- 
tries .. . The government is . . . very much 
interested in the position of Canada in 
transportation in the air.” 





OffWhite Collars 


What looked like the start of a national 
“bits and pieces” movement to ease man- 
power shortages was well under way last 
week. White-collar workers were doing 


part-time war-plant work in Montclair, 


N.J., Hartford, Conn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. And in Deep River, Conn., artists— 
painters and sculptors—were at work full- 
time in a former billiard-ball factory, help- 
ing build gliders: 


q In Montclair (population 39,807) , what 
started out as a lark had become serious 
business. Twenty store owners, real-estate 
men, insurance agents, and an advertising 
consultant were working a three-hour shift 
from 6 to 9 p.m. at the war-busy Oiljak 
Manufacturing Co., where a shortage of 
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Trans-Canada’s east-west route and CPA’s bush lines hold a key spot in the air world of the juture 
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FROM A KODACHROME ORIGINAL 


Pay him a Christmas visit in snapshots 


NAPSHOTS, more than anything else, can 
S gather up the very spirit of the home 
Christmas—the faces, the scenes, the incidents 
—and deliver it to a distant shore or ship or 
camp. Or to dear ones in other parts of this 
vast country, who are obliged to be absent. 

So Christmas, for many years, has been a 
time when people remembered to take snap- 
shots. This year the need for remembering is 
greater than ever before. 


In the Holiday rush, don’t overlook the 


Lhis Christmas, more than ever, will be Americas 


film—plan to have Kodak Verichrome Film 
on hand . . . so every visitor, every high spot 
of the day, can have a place in the Christmas 
snapshot record. | 


At your Kodak dealer’s there are snapshot 
albums in which to put your pictures to send 
away—priced from a few cents to several dol- 
lars. An album makes your gift more festive, 
keeps the snapshots in order, guards against 
loss. Select your albums early—today ... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THERE WERE two “gentlemen” from the land of the 
Mikado in Washington who smiled disarmingly and 
hissed of peace... : 

It was the Sabbath in Pearl Harbor. The silvery notes 
of bells were summoning the devout to worship 
the Prince of Peace... 

Then, it came! The distant drone of motors became an 
Ominous undertone to the cadence of church bells. 

With lightning-like rapidity, this drone roared into a 
horrible crescendo as bombs tore a tranquil Sunday 
morning into bloody, agonizing shreds... 

Yes, war had come to America... a land which had 
dedicated the tremendous power of its industry to the 
progress and comfort of men of goodwill. 

America remembers! ... our answer to this cowardly 
attack has been the diversion of this great force and 
American ingenuity into the creation of bigger, better 
planes, tanks and guns than our enemies. And, in quantities 
that can leave no doubt as to the final outcome of the war. 

The role of the Detroit Tap & Tool Company in helping 
create this better war equipment may be best answered 
by a study of the list of companies we serve—and the 
performance in battle of the matériel they produce. 

We feel it is a glowing tribute to the quality, precision and 
durability of the Special Threading Tools and Gages we 
manufacture, and to the high standards we have set 

which these tools must meet. 


DETROIT TAP & TOOL CO. 


8432 BUTLER STREET ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS - GROUND THREAD HOBS 
THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS & GAGES 
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manpower was holding up production. 
President L. C. Vannan was telling his 
troubles last month to Banker George 
Heath, who offered to help out after bank- 
ing hours. Vannan took him up on it and 
Heath got some friends to come along. 
They now work six nights a week, and 
most are taking their pay in War Bonds. 
Heath said he expected to go on running 
his turret lathe indefjnitely. “We’ve got the 
bull by the tail,” he commented, “and we 
can’t let go of it.” 


qIn Hartford, business executives and 
clubwomen were working on factory jobs 
four to eight hours a day. Mrs. Eva May 
Lippman, wife of S. Irving Lippman, paper 
company vice president, was working 48 
hours a week as a band-saw operator (8 to 
5 six days a week). Feeling she ought to 
help in the war effort, Mrs. Lippman had 
taken a training course at a state trade 
school, joined the union (CIO), and gone 
to work at 55 cents an hour two months 
ago. All her pay went into War Bonds. Her 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. Philip Wilde; 
wife of an investment broker, operated a 
lathe in the same plant. “We talked each 
other into it,” said Mrs. Lippman. 

Wives of dentists and businessmen, and 
several artists were among the 50 others 
holding part- and full-time jobs at the 
Crystal Research Laboratories. One of 
them was Miss Ruth Abbey, head of the 
Hartford Women’s Painters Association 
and the Hartford Arts and Crafts Club, 
who works eight hours a day cutting 
crystals for radios. S. I. Ward, Crystal Re- 
search president, faced with military re- 
quests to double his production, hoped to 
add another 50 housewives and executives 
this month. He was trying especially to re- 
cruit businessmen with amateur radio ex- 
perience to work for him after their office 
hours. And other Hartford firms were busy 
taking on all kinds of employed white-col- 
lar workers for their available spare time. 


{In nearby Deep River, painters and 
sculptors from Old Lyme, Saybrook, Essex 
and other art colonies were on the job last 
week making gliders for Pratt & Reed Co., 
peacetime billiard-ball manufacturer. When 
they started, a foreman griped: “Do I sit 
and have a bust made of myself or do I 
bust myself on this job?” But the artists 
are doing the job—men like Guy Wiggins, 
head of the Essex Art School; Clark Voor- 
hies and Seth Persson, sculptors; and 
George Giguerre and Abram Poole, paint- 
ers. Joe Dunne, Pratt & Reed employment 
manager who invited them in, says they 
are completely at home in the factory: “I 
never knew an artist yet who wasn’t a 
handyman with his fingers—who didn’t 
have a good sense of proportion and a feel- 
ing for composition,” Dunne explained. 
“And those are required in building 
- gliders.” 


{At the Cleveland plant of Warner & 
Swasey Co., an experiment in using white- 
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Press Association 


Toys of War: Gone are the days when your sled was light and flexible. 
A WPB order further restricting metal for toys last week underscored what 
most people already knew: toys this Christmas won’t be made of what they 
used to be. The all-wooden sled (not even metal runners) has little in common 
with a 1941 model except both obey the law of gravity. But the young-man- 
sized PT boat should please any boy with expendable energies. 





collar workers half-time in war work has 
already gone over big. Twenty teams of 
two men each were at work last week, each 
man working four hours, plus another four 
hours if his partner is sick or otherwise 
fails to show up. One team was composed 
of J. Atlee Schafer, coal-company presi- 
dent, and one of his employes. An English 
professor at Western Reserve University 
worked four hours every night as a time- 
keeper; others were schoolteachers, sales- 
men, and a cartoonist. In another Cleve- 
land plant, Mrs. Burke Patterson, whose 
husband is assistant to the president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., was learning to 
be a machine operator. 





Week in Business 


Rueem’s First: There hadn’t been an 
ocean-going cargo ship launched in Rhode 
Island since sailing-ship days—until last 
week when the S.S. William Coddington 
slid down the ways at Providence, R.I. It 
was a Liberty freighter, the first of 32 to 
be built by the Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., which has turned from manufacture 
of steel containers to shells, shell casings, 
other munitions, and Liberty ships. The 
William Coddington, named for a seven- 
teenth-century colonial governor of Rhode 
Island, was christened by Mrs. R. S. 
Rheem, wife of the company president. 


GM’s Jos: General Motors Corp. de- 
livered $1,452,255,449 worth of war goods 


in the ten months from Jan. 1 through 
Oct. 31 and now is producing at the rate 
of $8,000,000 a day. Dollar value of goods 
delivered has risen every month—from. 
$78,048,424 in January to $248,405,560 in 
October. War-materials deliveries in the 
first quarter of 1941 totaled $56,619,168; 
in the third quarter of 1942 they were 
$575,410,737. The company employs 343,- 
530 in its United States plants; 13,175 in 
Canada. 


InpictMENT: A Federal grand jury in 
Dallas, Texas, indicted the New York 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., 
twelve A. & P. subsidiaries, and seventeen 
officers and directors for allegedly trying 
to monopolize part of the nation’s grocery 
business. With 6,412 retail stores in 3,436 
communities, the A. & P. group, which is 
the largest in the country, last year had 
sales totaling $1,378,660,000, according to 
the Justice Department. Calling the gov- . 
ernment’s accusations “ridiculous and vi- 
cious,” a company statement promised to 
“disprove every charge.” 


Fair Practice: President Roosevelt’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
ordered the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to rehire seven mem- 
bers of the Jehovah’s Witnesses religious 
sect, who were fired last December for 
refusing to participate in a flag-raising 
ceremony. Dr. Malcolm S. Maclean, com- 
mittee chairman, told the company that 
Americans are entitled to work regardless 
of their creed. 
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USO Shows Take Red, White, and Blue Road 
to Entertain Even the Smallest Military Posts 


They rehearsed “Room Service” in the 
Lincoln—a hotel was good for atmosphere 


and, besides, $6 a day was cheaper than. 


hiring a stage. “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
worked out at the Fulton, and “Shuf- 
fle Along,” “Hellzapoppin” (rechristened 
“Monkey Business”), “Hit the Deck,” 
“Junior Miss,” and sundry others were 
scattered on stages all up and down Broad- 
way. 

They were road shows all right, but they 
were destined for a new kind of road and 
one of the biggest the theater business has 
ever known. For USO-Camp Shows, Inc., 
which started its winter season last week, 
is setting forth on a more ambitious at- 
tempt than any yet to entertain the na- 
tion’s Army camps and naval stations and, 
to reach them all, it has broken them, ac- 
cording to size, into Red, White, and Blue 
circuits. 

The Red circuit covers such enormous 
posts as Fort Dix and the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station. Like camps on both the other 
circuits, the Reds will get a show on an 
average of once every two weeks for the 
next 22 to come. Performances will run 
from one to six nights; each unit will carry 
its own scenery, have a chorus line if the 
show is musical, and some four musicians 
will go along. The White circuit includes 
such middle-sized posts as the Newport 
Naval Training Station or Fort Crockett, 
and its units take along no scenery, no 
chorus girls, and only one musician. 

In many ways, the Blue circuit is the 
most interesting of all. It consists of un- 
named gun emplacements, ammunition 
dumps, and other such outposts which 
have a complement of from eight to twenty 
men. These forgotten soldiers get what 
are called “Tabloid Troupes” of four or 
five artists. There are 36 of these troupes, 
and they never know ahead of time where 
they are being sent. These tab shows also 
will do matinees at many of the service 
Aospitals. 

The coming winter season is easily the 
USO’s most ambitious theatrical project 
to date. The organization found out last 
season that the boys prefer professional 
live entertainment, so USO-Camp Shows 
is aiming to please this year with an in- 
vestment that runs up to $4,000,000. This 
will run 70 shows using more than 1,000 
people—46 more units and 450 more per- 
formers than last season’s effort. 

Since these 70 shows include eight legit- 
imate plays (there were only two last 
year) , 22 musicals (which the men adore) , 
and many more variety-vaudeville or con- 
cert arrangements, USO-Camp Shows is 
providing not only a boon to soldiers but 


also a boom for actors and entertainers. 
The few top stars who can afford it donate 
their services; most of the rest take from 
50 to 60 per cent of their normal sal- 
aries. But no performer who really needs 
his salary gets less than the regular mini- 
mum for his work. 

The plays, of course, give work to plenty 
of character actors and promising juve- 
niles (no 1-A’s considered). The musicals 
and variety shows call for all kinds of 
singers, dancers, comedians, acrobats, and 
jugglers. And the Tabloid Troupes—who 
often have to play in the strangest places 
under extraordinary conditions—are just 
the spot for those problem children of the 
stage: the magicians and harmonica play- 
ers. 





Lunts in Fettle 


Alfred Lunt played “The Pirate” in a 
Milwaukee stock company 25 years ago, 
and has connived to have it revived ever 
since. But now that the Ludwig Fulda 
piece (called “Der Seeriuber” when the 
German poet-dramatist wrote it in 1911) 
is back on the boards, it’s just as well that 
it finds Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in rare 
and frolicsome fettle. With surprisingly 
limited assistance from S. N. Behrman, 


who revised the vehicle at the Lunts’ re- 
quest, the theater’s foremost couple 
manage to sparkle a delicate, word- 
heavy conceit into something like the 
gay and romping extravaganza they had 
planned. 

In a West Indian village of the early 
nineteenth century lives the lovely Man- 
uela, who languishes in luxury as the wife 
of the fat and boring Pedro Vargas and 
philanders only in spirit as she reads the 
amazing adventures of the pirate Estra- 
mudo. Trooping into the forbidden public 
square one afternoon comes a motley band 
of strolling players, marshaled by the re- 
sourceful and eloquent Serafin, a magician 
of many tricks and a lover of twice as 
many wiles. 

Enamored of Manuela, but repulsed, 
Serafin hopefully reveals that he is her 
secret hero Estramudo. Serafin figures that 
this legitimate stratagem is reasonably 
safe, although Estramudo still has a siz- 
able price on his head, because he knows 
that Pedro is actually the one-time brig- 
and. However, the magician has merely 
placed a noose around his own neck with- 
out furthering his suit, and it takes a 
vaudeville act and a public exhibition of 
hypnotism before Pedro is put where he be- 
longs and Serafin: gets where he wanted 
to be. 

For this jocund fantasy Behrman has 
supplied a fair measure of wit but a good 
deal too much dialogue; however literate 
and polished in itself, it tends to belabor 
the jest. It is a safe guess that only the 
Lunts could have survived the ordeal of 
words without action. Whether he is tip- 





Graphic House 


Alfred Lunt had to mesmerize Lynn Fontanne before he got his way 
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ALL EIGHTY-FIVE products of Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, are important factors in 
sustaining America at war. . 


And key factors in the feed business are fast delivery and 
flexibility to meet the varying needs of dealers and farmers. 
A wide variety of feeds must be available, without over- 

stocking. Supplies must be fresh. Orders must have 
immediate attention. Dealers must be protected 
against prevalent price changes. 


The 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers, pulled by economical 
214-ton trucks, which Arcady Farms began using six 
years ago, assure that kind of service for the thou- 
sands of Arcady Feed users in the mid-West. For 
instance, all deliveries are over-night from Chicago 
. . they took three to five days by rail. 


CUSTOMERS PROFIT, TOO 
Dealers and customers profit, too, for they get carload 
shipping rates, however small the shipment. 


As for Arcady Farms, Truck-Trailer service has brought a 
big increase in sales volume and new dealer accounts . . not 
a few of which grew out of letters like this: “‘I see your 
Trailer going past my store. Please send your catalog.” 


Arcady Farms’ Fruehauf Trailers get hard usage . . about 
75,000 miles a year. Repair costs? Only lubrication, paint- 
ing and nominal maintenance. 


Thousands of companies, in scores of industries essential 


to the war, many of them with unusual hauling problems, 
have found Truck-Trailers to be the complete solution. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


SMALLER TRUCKS USED—Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as 
much or more than a far bigger truck can carry, the large units are 
released for military work for which they are essential. 

RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED—A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses 
about 16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two 
trucks required to carry the same payload. , 
FEWER TRUCKS USED—Many companies, previously operating fleets of 
trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers . . and now move the same 
tonnage with fewer power units. “Shuttling” saves still more trucks. 
GASOLINE CONSERVED—A truck, with a Trailer, uses far less fuel than 
the one large truck or several small trucks it replaces. 


ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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toeing a tightrope to the balcony of his 
beloved’s boudoir; offering a spot of casual 
hoofing or legerdemain; or generally play- 
ing Serafin to the clowning hilt and be- 
yond, Lunt has himself a prancing field 
day. At all times Lynn Fontanne, as 
Manuela, matches his swashbuckling with 
humor, gaiety, and undiminished charm. 

Both are stanchly served by the bril- 
liant production jointly provided by the 
Theater Guild and The Playwrights’ Co. 
Lemuel Ayers’s sets are an _ arresting, 
imaginative exercise in color and perspec- 
tive; Miles White’s costumes are as gay 
as the mood; and Herbert Kingsley’s 
satiric, intriguing musical accompani- 
ment suggests that the best milieu for 
“The Pirate” would have been the opera 
bouffe—particularly if the Lunts could 
sing. 





Cajuns, Muni, and Yankees 


Other Broadway openings of Thanks- 
giving Week: 


{ “The Great Big Doorstep” is a strange 
offering from Herman Shunlin, who pro- 
duced “The Little Foxes” and “The Watch 
on the Rhine.” It is, possibly, even stranger 
theater. Adapted by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert. Hackett, E. P. O’Donnell’s record 
of the Crochets, a shiftless Cajun family 
half-starving in the Louisiana delta coun- 
try, inevitably will provoke comparison 
with “Tobacco Road.” The resemblance is 
purely geographic. 

This is a skimpy, lighthearted tale of a 
heavy-eating, day-dreaming drainage ex- 
pert (i.e., ditch digger) who has retrieved 
a fine Colonial doorstep out of the Missis- 
sippi and will do anything—short of phys- 
ical exertion—to acquire a house to match 
the steps. Unlike the doings of the Lesters, 
the folk comedy of the Crochets is some- 
thing to which you can safely take the 
kiddies on the chance they may enjoy it 
even more than their parents. While 
O’Donnell undoubtedly knows his Cajuns, 
his adapters and actors border on the syn- 
thetic. However, although you may snick- 
er at the Crochets in the -fumbling first 
act, they persuade you eventually to 
chuckle along with them. 

Louis Calhern, as Pa, the most crotchety 
of the Crochets, gets most of the laughs 
by chasing them all the way back to the 
outfield fence. His paterfamilias in pov- 
erty is not only more refined than Jeeter 
Lester but a good deal louder and funnier. 
Dorothy Gish overcomes the handicap of 
mixing French patois with Delta Eng- 
lish to give a warm characterization as 
Pa’s harried wife; and Clay Clement, 
Jeanne Perkins Smith, John Morny, and 
notably Joy Geffen as an adolescent Cro- 
chet who thought she was called to be 
a Sister of Mercy may be real Cajuns for 
all you and I know. 


{| Revived by John Golden but rejuve- 


nated by Paul Muni in the role he created 
eleven years ago, Elmer Rice’s “Counsellor- 
at-Law” can shoulder up to any show on 
Broadway. Most of the honors go to Muni 
for his likable, tough, intelligent imper- 
sonation of an East Side Jewish boy who 
slaved and scrambled to become one of the 
nation’s most spectacular criminal law- 
yers. But the author has created a dozen- 
odd interesting characters to clutter Muni’s 
office, and they are more than adequately 
played by such knowing players as Olive 
Deering, Jennie Moscowitz (of the orig- 
inal company) , Jack Sheehan, Ann Thom- 
as, and Joan Wetmore. 


In “Yankee Point,” Gladys Hurlbut 
ambles along, pleasantly but without much 
dramatic effectiveness, about the role of 
civilians in defense. In the second act a 
Nazi agent is captured on an Eastern sea- 
coast; for the third-act climax the Luft- 
waffe flies over America—apparently to 
its doom. On the placid and more reward- 
ing side are the problems of a father (John 
Cromwell) who is returning to the wars; 
a mother (Edna Best) who spots planes 
from the summerhouse; and the special 
predicaments of daughters Dorothy Gil- 
christ and K. T. Stevens. The play’s most 
humorous lines are deftly handled by Eliza- 
beth Patterson as an ailing family retain- 
er, and Arthur Aylsworth as a caustic, 
gun-toting local character. 





RELIGION 


U.S. Missal 


Benziger Bros., Inc., launched in 1792 
and now one of the biggest mass-pub- 
lishers of Roman Catholic literature, broke 
a publishing precedent. The firm showed 
it could turn its hand to typographical 
craftsmanship, too, by issuing the first 
Roman mass book ever printed in America 
—an altar missal containing all the 





+ prayers a priest must recite at masses 


throughout the year. 

Most missals, by centuries-old tradition, 
have been published in Europe, especially 
in France and Germany, which have the 
required printing facilities. Benziger Bros. 
went ahead with its project only when 
transportation difficulties cut off the Euro- 
pean supply. However, church officials in 
this country have rated the firm’s morocco- 
bound, American edition favorably with 
other missals. The first copy off the Ben- 
ziger press went to Archbishop Spellman 
as a gift and is now in use on the main 
altar of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York. It is the first Missale Romanum in 
this country to incorporate prayers to the 
31 cannonized Popes which Pius XII de- 
creed last April. All the latest masses 
are included in the text of the $40, hand- 
bound volume. 


Graphic House 


The Crochets want a house to match “The Great Big Doorstep” 

















x Wherever the strategy of global warfare takes 
America’s gallant pilots, they confidently rely on Aerols 
for perfect landings and take-offs. 


Aided by Aerols, some of these men land the biggest 
bombers with effortless ease on the scorching sands of 
North Africa. Others, piloting the fiercest fighters, rely 
on Aerols for swift, sure take-offs on runways hacked 
out of the Australian bushland. 


Because of their outstanding performance on every 
terrain and in every climate, Aerols are famed through- 
out the entire world of aviation. 

Ask the pilots who land on them! 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR" AND “OIL'' — THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Ersatz Heavyweights 


Confusion is a mild term to describe the 
heavyweight division since Joe Louis and 
Billy Conn entered the Army early this 
year. Behind them the champion and the 
No. 1 contender left five second-rate fight- 
ers: Tami Mauriello, Jimmy Bivins, Lou 
Nova, Lee Savold, and Bob Pastor. Since 
each of these possessed an active, ambi- 
tious manager there was considerable agi- 
tation (mostly by the aforesaid managers) 
for a “duration heavyweight title.” 

The boys started beating each other in- 
discriminately and getting nowhere. In the 
past year, for example: Mauriello has beat- 
en Savold, lost to Bivins, and drawn with 
Pastor; Bivins has lost to Pastor, won 


from Pastor, and beaten Mauriello; Savold 


has lost to Mauriello and knocked out 
Nova. Pastor simplified things somewhat 
by quitting the ring to take a war job last 
month, but Nova—who has beaten nobody 
of any consequence in the last twelve- 
month—is about to resume his career after 
quitting for a while. . 

Most of the above mauling matches 
took place in Cleveland. New Yorkers, 
with their usual narrow attitude, said it 
was just another one of the disadvantages 
in living in a place like Cleveland, having 
things like that happen on your very 
doorstep. But last week the focus of heavy- 
weight activity moved to Madison Square 
Garden, and those same New Yorkers 
faced a deep-laid plot. 

Out of a clear sky, and with less than no 
popular demand, it appeared that there 
was going to be a tournament among 
Mauriello, Savold, Bivins, and Nova. 
Gotham fight fans took their first dose of 
this last Friday night in a bout between 
the dusky Bivins, Cleveland’s entry, and 
the blond Savold, an ex-bartender of Des 
Moines. It was worse than anyone had 
imagined, or could have imagined. Both 
men pawed and clinched for ten rounds. 
But mostly they ducked imaginary blows. 
Bivins won the decision and the right 
to meet the winner of next Friday’s Nova- 
Mauriello contest in a final match Jan. 8. 

And where does all this lead? Nobody is 
sure, for the prize of the tourney is still 
indefinite pending recognition of the win- 
ner’s status by the New York State Com- 
mission and/or the National Boxing As- 
sociation. But the smart money will give 
you 100 to 1 that the victor’s manager 
will call his fighter “duration heavyweight 
champion” for a while. At least until Sgt. 
Joe Louis leaves the Army after the war 
and abolishes the ersatz champ. 





The Football Parade 


That slight, unpleasant ripping noise late 
last Saturday afternoon was a whole pla- 
toon of football forecasters committing 





hara-kiri. Never had they taken a worse 
kicking around in one season or in one 
day.* 

The big, bruising Boston College team 
regarded by most experts as the nation’s 
No. 1 went down before Holy Cross in.a 
humiliating 55-12 debacle. The Crusaders 
scored in every period against their tradi- 
tional foes and kicked them out of a sure 
Sugar Bow! bid. Instead, B.C. got into the 
not-so-sweet Miami Orange Bow] with Ala- 
bama, while the New Orleans nod went to 
Tennessee, which beat Vanderbilt 19-7, and 
Tulsa, which became the country’s only un- 
beaten major team by defeating Arkansas 
on Thanksgiving Day 40-7. 

Georgia, rising from its defeat by Au- 
burn, toppled Georgia Tech from the un- 
defeated ranks 34-0 with Frankie Sink- 
wich, winner of the Heisman Trophy as 
the nation’s outstanding player, spear- 
heading the attack as usual. By thus up- 
setting the Engineers, Georgia clinched 
the Eastern Rose Bowl bid; the Western 
invitation remained open due to Wash- 
ington’s surprising 0-0 tie with Washing- 
ton State, which had been close enough to 
the Roses to sniff them. Georgia Tech, 
despite its defeat, received the Cotton 
Bowl invitation to play Texas, Southwest 
Conference champions, in Dallas. 

The Army-Navy game will live in the 
records as the most unusual of all time. 
While countless thousands longed to wit- 
ness the classic struggle, nearly half the 
26,000 seats at Thompson Field, Annap- 
olis, went vacant because only residents 





*NEwswEEK’s Forecaster, John Lardner, 
ended his season with an average of 65.2% 
right. Being shameless as well as fearless, he 
did not commit hara-kiri. 


Acme 
Ticket scalper’s nghtmare: An Army-Navy game with stands half empty and 
middies (left and extreme right across field) cheering for both sides 


in a ten-mile radius were permitted to at- 
tend. Two battalions of midshipmen sol- 
emnly cheered for Army because trans- 
portation difficulties kept the cadet root- 
ing section at West Point. And an under- 
dog Navy team outplayed Army through- 
out, kept the powerful cadet machine 
glued to its own goal line most of the 
game, and won 14-0. 

There were plenty of other upsets on 
the docket: Fordham grounded the North 
Carolina Pre-Flighters 6-0; Ohio State 
crushed the Iowa Air Cadets 41-12; Okla- 
homa A. & M. beat favored Detroit 33-6; 
Miami surprised ‘West Virginia 21-13; 
Kansas State toppled Nebraska 19-0. 

Other important scores—Midwest: Mich- 
igan State 7, Oregon State 7; Michigan 28, 
Iowa 14; Illinois 20, Camp Grant 0. South: 
Auburn 41, Clemson 13; Rice 20, Baylor 0; 
Texas Christian 14, Southern Methodist 
6. Far West: Notre Dame 13, Southern 
California 0; Stanford 28, California Pre- 
Flight 13. 





Ice Cream 


As usual, the Ice Follies—previewed by 
a Madison Square Gardenful of service- 
men this Monday night in preparation for 
a ten-day New York run—is the best- 
balanced ice show in the business. In this 
seventh edition of the Shipstad-Johnson 
enterprise, the entertainment cocktail is 
mixed with the customary care, and well 
iced before serving. 

There isn’t a gay blade missing from 
the line-up of comedians that in previous 
years has distinguished the show—Heinie 
Brock, the rubber-legged Frick and Frack, 











WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 





How Social Security Benefits 


MAY AFFECT YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PLANNING 





ARE you ENROLLED under the Federal Social Security Act and eligible 
for future benefits? 





















If so—have you considered those benefits in planning the best way 
to have your life insurance money paid to your beneficiary? 


Here in general is what the present law provides if, when you die 
or retire, you have qualified for Social Security benefits: 


e « e Should you die leaving young dependent children, each child will 
receive a monthly income until reaching 16, or 18 if in school. As 
long as this income is being paid, your widow will receive an additional 
income while unmarried. 


e e » Should you die leaving a widow under 65, but no dependent chil- 
dren, she will be paid a lump sum at the time of your death. 

e  - In either case, your widow, if she remains unmarried, will receive 
a monthly income beginning at the age of 65, and continuing as long 
as she lives. 

- « - If you yourself live to 65, and retire, you will receive a monthly 
income as long as you live. In that case, your wife will also receive a 
life income, starting when she reaches 65. 


Here are three ways Social Security benefits might influence your 
decision on how to leave your insurance to your beneficiary: 





1. If you have young children, your 
wife at your death may receive a monthly 
income from Social Security until the 
youngest child is 18. You will want to 
consider this income if you plan to have 
your insurance money paid her in regu- 
lar installments, for it will help you 
determine the most effective amount 
and starting date for the installments, 
and how long they should continue. 


go PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


2. If your children are already grown, 
remember that at your death your wife 
will receive no monthly income benefits 
from Social Security until she reaches 
65. At that time, she'll begin to receive 
a monthly income for the rest of her life. 
Therefore, you might want to fill in that 
gap by arranging to have all or most of 
your insurance paid to her as income to 
last until she reaches 65. 





3. If you live to sixty-five and no longer 
need as much life insurance protection, 
you can have the values of your policies 
paid to you. This money, plus your Social 


- Security benefits and any investments, 


may enable you to retire. 

If you would like to know more about 
how your life insurance can be tied in 
with your Social Security benefits, see 
your Prudential agent. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—‘‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life fnsurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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I met an American officer in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, last spring who was 
a football gourmet of the truest and 
most special order. Quail-under-glass 
and Napoleon brandy and Derby blood- 
lines and First Folio Shakespeares and 
matched pearls never fanned the ap- 
petite or stirred the soul of a connois- 
seur more surely than football—the best 
football, purely and objectively con- 
sidered—did in his case. 

He played college football on the 

Pacific Coast, and then played pro ball 
and coached and scouted. Those latter 
stages, naturally, help to qualify the 
cognoscente and elevate him above the 
swarming level of sectional and factional 
bugs. The man who challenges pleurisy 
to sit through a Yale-Harvard or even 
a Michigan-Ohio State game is un- 
doubtedly stanch and perhaps slightly 
screwy, but he is not an esthete in the 
best sense of the term. 
We talked about football, this officer 
and your correspondent. I mentioned 
the last game I’d seen before coming to 
Australia, the so-called “pro bowl” 
game, annual meeting of the champions 
of the National Professional Football 
League and the all-stars of the same 
league, the chosen aces of the other nine 
teams. A hungry gleam appeared in the 
lieutenant’s eye. He cleared his throat 
and pushed your correspondent into a 
chair. 

“Listen,” he said. “They used to play 
that game on the Coast every winter. 
The day the tickets went on sale, I 
would go down and buy a pair just 
where I wanted to sit, where you see 
football best, behind the goalposts and 
high up. Every day or so I would take 
those tickets out and gloat over them. 
Talk about a guy getting ready for a 
feast— 

“When the day of the game came, I 
would say to my wife: ‘Well, honey, this 
is it. Look for me when you see me.’ 
She’s a football widow, but she knew 
this was the last one and the best one. 
I would take along some guy who knew 
the game and deserved to see it. Then 
I would sit there purring like a cat and 
just soaking up football like cream. 
There’s no other game like that one. 
Each guy on the field is a genius doing 
his stuff. I’m sorry you mentioned it,” 
said the lieutenant, looking forlornly 





The Blue Plate 


by JOHN LARDNER 


out the window at the green Australian 
landscape. 

This game, though it is to other 
football games as porterhouse is to 
corned beef hash, does not enjoy wide 
fame. Connoisseurs have been known to 
travel 3,000 miles to see it, but the 
citizens in the immediate neighborhood 
of the contest, being attached to senti- 
ment, factionalism, and pageantry in 
football rather than football itself, ab- 
stain in large numbers. 

I hasten to add that your corre- 
spondent is also a sucker for the trim- 
mings and not a true connoisseur. How- 
ever, you do not have to expose yourself 
to the pro bowl game more than once 
to know what the connoisseurs are 
talking about. 

The game was pushed from one coast 
to another last January, like the Rose 
Bowl game, by the war in the Pacific. 
They played it in New York, on a cold, 


damp, and snowy day, and I went to . 
see it in company with about the same ° 


number of customers as watch the 
Washington Senators play baseball on 
the average weekday afternoon. These 
durable filberts were richly rewarded. 

It was the Chicago Bears, naturally, 
against the professional all-stars. The 
Bears are remarkable all season long. 
So are Sammy Baugh, Don Hutson, 
Mel Hein, Art Jones, and Perry 
Schwartz. In this final combat, however, 
with nothing at stake and an icy wind 
caking the mud beneath their feet, the 
Bears and their collected enemies 
transcended themselves. Every play 
was better than the last, and the last 
was practically perfect. 

I said there was nothing at stake, but 
as a matter of fact each player on the 
field was busy settling seasonal grudges 
for himself and his team. A Bear would 
knock an all-star cold and other Bears 
would walk over and shake their col- 
league’s hand. This sort of violence does 
not necessarily enhance the quality of 
the play, from the connoisseur’s view- 
point, but it bespeaks great sincerity on 
the part of the athletes. They do not 
just go through the motions in the pro 
bowl game. They correct a year’s over- 
sights in two hours’ time. 

Philadelphia has custody of the jewel 
this year. The date is Dec. 27, and if 
you have to walk to Philadelphia, walk. 











. oon od 
Betty Atkinson, ice-going acrobat 


and Ed Shipstad and Oscar Johnson them- 
selves. But the glamor-girl division is 
changed. Evelyn Chandle: took time out 
to have a baby, and Bess Ehrhardt is va- 
cationing. In their places are North Ameri- 
can Champion Norah McCarthy, who 
hails from North Bay, Ont., and taught 
the Dionne Quintuplets to skate, and Bet- 
ty Atkinson, who used to be Fred War- 
ing’s drum majorette and claims she never 
had put on a skate until three years ago. 





One In, One Out 


The pennant-winning roar of the 1940 
Detroit Tigers faded to a fourth-place 
moan in 1941, and a fifth-place mew in 
1942. Invariable added sound effects in 
such cases are yowls for the manager’s 
scalp, and last week end operations pro- 
ceeded according to time-honored plan. 
Del Baker lost his job after fourteen 
years with the Tiger organization, four as 
head keeper. 

To replace Baker, General Manager 
Jack Zeller of the Detroit club reached 
down into his best farm club—Beaumont, 
Texas—and brought up 51-year-old Steve 
O’Neill. Veteran of 33 years in organized 
baseball, O’Neill has had much managerial 
experience but most of it in the minors. 
However, he did pilot the Cleveland In- 
dians for two seasons after Walter John- 
son left in 1935. 


{ Once a businessman always a business- 
man, that’s Bill Terry. “The work I was 
doing wasn’t worth what I was being 
paid,” he said this week as he announced 
he was quitting the New York Giants after 
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Anne Clark’s refrigerator is helping to flatten Essen 


If you have ever tried to lift a me- 
chanical refrigerator, you know the 
weight of metal that is in them. So 


when Uncle Sam diverted to muni-. 


tions all the critical materials in these 
precision machines, he took a long 
step toward shortening the war. 
Equally important, he gained the use 
of some of the world’s foremost 
manufacturing plants with their 
skilled management, trained workers, 
and productive machinery. 


In many of these plants, conver- 
sion from refrigerators to war mate- 
rials was speeded up and made 
smoother by the cooperation of the 


REVERE COPPER AND 


Revere Technical Advisory staff. For 
Revere not only furnishes industry 
with sound copper alloys, but also 
supplies practical assistance in meth- 
ods of processing and fabricating. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of war- 
fare. There is none for any other use. 
Fortunately, Revere is well prepared, 
with modern plants, improved ma- 
chines and advanced techniques, to 
fill a heavy share of our country’s 
needs. And in Revere’s laboratories 
research is tirelessly pressed forward 
to help shorten the hours before 
victory. | 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


-(4) helping industrial executives 








The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
meering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 










make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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twenty years in their employ—ten of them 
as manager, one as head of their nine-club 
farm system. What he’d do next Bill didn’t 
say. 





MUSIC 


Met, Money, and Emotion 


For the benefit of those loyal opera fans 
whom distance separates from the sacred 
confines at 40th Street and Broadway, let 
it be known that the Metropolitan opened 
its 58th season in New York last week. 
True, only one diamond tiara was visible 
but, as its owner, Mrs. George Washing- 
ton Kavanaugh, remarked: “I’m not un- 
feeling, but what shall we do with these 
things if we don’t wear them?” 

As further evidences of war’s sobering 
effect, Newsweek’s Observer at Such 
Functions also noted: (1) That Hugh 
Brown, the Met’s building superintendent 
and chief ticket taker at the Broadway 
entrance, exchanged his topper and tails 
for a bowler and dinner coat. This con- 
cession to informality was matched not 
only by Edward Johnson, the company’s 
general manager, but also by the majority 
of men present.* (2) That Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International Busi- 
ness - Machines, arrived in a 1922 Detroit 
electric brougham, lent to him for the 
duration by James Melton, tenor and col- 
lector of ancient automobiles. (3) That 
many ladies, judging from the sweeping 
width of their skirts, said to perdition with 
being up-to-date and apparently wore last 
year’s most becoming number. 

Still more drastic innovations than these 
had been going on behind the Met’s hoary 
stage sets. Running the opera at any time 
is a risky, expensive business; running it 
in wartime, the management feels, will be 
largely dependent on an increase in pub- 
lic interest and support. To sell the Metro- 
politan to more people, it has made the 
policy of the gilded house slightly Jess 
gilt-edged in exclusiveness. 

Thus, top prices for seats have been 
reduced from $7.70 to $5.50. For the first 
time in the institution’s 59-years, the com- 
pany last summer made public a detailed 
financial report of its income and expenses, 
sending 10,000 copies to the Met’s mailing 
list, the press, and anybody else interested. 
Most revolutionary was the hiring of an 
outside publicity firm, Constance Hope 
Associates, among the best-known concert 
press agents. to publicize the hoped-for 
new deal. One immediate result was an 
opening-night innovation: some 65 society 
and fashion reporters and photographers 
were granted working-press passes which 
let them work unhampered as never before. 








“Although the orchestra wore white ties 
ne night, the players henceforth will wear 
black—which they haven’t done since the turn 
of the century 





Lily Pons brought the house up with the Fighting French flag... 
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...ata Met opening of many black tres but only one diamond tiara 


The opening-night performance itself as 
usual played second fiddle to the show 
which went on in the plush-lined corridors 
and up in Sherry’s bar. The opera was 
Donizetti’s “Daughter of the- Regiment,” 
which was revived two years ago for Lily 
Pons. This intimate piece of musical trivia 
was not at all opera grand enough to 
match the thunder and glisten of a season's 
premiére and would have been a complete 
frost except for a flag-waving finale staged 
to take fuJ} advantage of the current war 
news. 

Backed by a chorus dressed in Napoleon- 
ic red and blue uniforms, Miss Pons 


‘marched to the front of the stage bearing 


not the customary Tricolor of France but 
the Fighting French’s banner with its Cross 
of Lorraine. Looking like an inspired if di- 
minutive Joan of Arc, the French colora- 
tura began the “Marseillaise.” The audi- 
ence literally rose to the occasion and 
spontaneously joined the prima donna in 
singing the war cry of Revolutionary 
France. Then, as a larger Stars and Stripes 
appeared, Miss Pons, the cast, and the 
entire house fervently sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


Caesar’s Triumph 


James Caesar - Petrillo and the Boston 
Symphony last week finally came to terms. 
The only major symphony in the United 
States not affiliated with Petrillo’s Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians reached an 
agreement with the AFM, ending one of 
the bitterest unionization fights in music. 

Like most negotiated peace treaties, 
this one resulted from months of argu- 
ment and compromise. The major points 
at issue were whether the conductor— 
Serge Koussevitsky—could fire in the in- 
terests of discipline and hire new men from 
outside the local union. 

The AFM’s constitution gives the ever- 
jealous locals power to see to it that vir- 
tually no musicians but their members are 
considered for vacancies. Although this 
by-law has never been fully enforced and 
many exceptions have always been madc. 
the Boston orchestra’s trustees felt that 
existence of the provision was a threat to 
the symphony’s artistic integrity. Only the 
best musicians, they insisted, would be 
hired, regardless of where they came from 
With an agreement reached. both side- 
































SEND YOUR TYPEWRITERS 


TO WAR! 


600,000 standard typewriters (made 
since Jan. 1, 1935) are wanted now 
by our Army and our Navy. We manu- 
facturers cannot supply them... we’re 
making war materials today, not type- 
writers. They must come from you 

. from business concerns, schools, 
local governments, and individuals. All 
must help! 

So when a War Production Board 
representative solicits used typewriters 
from you . . . say ‘‘Yes’’! And have 
him tell you the many ingenious ways 
which users have already found to 
make 3 typewriters do the work of 4. 




















If you must now 
make 3 typewriters ISS 
do the work of 4 B&B 


Naturally it won’t be easy, but it can be done. It means re-sched- 
uling of work, elimination of ‘‘frills,’’ doubling up, and other 
make-shifts. It means harder, more continuous use of every 
typewriter you retain. 





But there’s where we can help! Give usa chance, and we'll 
undertake to keep your L C Smiths running for the duration. 
Skilled mechanics trained for just this work are at your service 
in LC Smith branch office and dealer cities nearly everywhere. 

The harder the usage, the greater the wear... and the more 
urgent your need for competent periodic inspection, service, 
and repairs. Help your Government... let us help you / 

* * * 
War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for =—gy 


craftsmanship of the highest order . . . skill won through years 
of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 


SMITH- CORONA 


OFFICE 
Lypewriter Service’ 


PORTABLE 
































Note the CARBINE ... 


it’s one of the items we're making now 
instead of Office Machines 


gO Na _ 
a 5 years, the Army goes from the pisto 
a i a This will be the weapon ows all 
officers up to the rank of captain, and for - a 
porting troops that carried pistols and re at a 
riflemen for defense. The new Winchester is . 
short-barreled carbine has range enough to be 7 
weapon of offense, whereas the .45-caliber — 
is purely a defensive weapon. The Winc es id 
carbine is rated high, and is judged to — 
the fire power of the infantry regiment by a 
cent.” As reported by a prominent news magazine. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., N. Y. 





% Enlist Your Dollars : Si yo 
Buy More War Bonds a ig Wa ») 
To Shorten The Duration @ \ cy . 
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Carbines are now in mass production by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and Future Makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines 
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could claim a victory—the orchestra be- 
cause, it was reported, this clause was 
modified to permit hiring of musicians 
from other cities besides Boston; the union, 
because an anti-union citadel had fallen 
when the symphony’s trustees accepted 
the principles of unionism and collective 
bargaining. 

Settlement solves many difficulties 
which plagued the orchestra through the 
battle. It can now hire world-famous guest 
artists, most of whom are AFM members 
and hence have been barred from such 
appearances. The symphony can now tour 
without fear that Petrillo will threaten, 
as he has many times, to blacklist any 
concert hall it uses. And, most important 
of all, the orchestra can now broadcast 
and make phonograph records (once Pe- 
trillo settles his present ban on disk manu- 
facture) and so raise new revenues to avert 
part of an expected $188,000 deficit. The 
Boston’s independent attitude always 
stemmed from a healthy bank account; its 
present unpledged deficit. was brought 
about by the death last April of Ernest B. 
Dane, its chief benefactor. 

It is already negotiating a radio con- 
tract with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which should bring in about 
$75,000. Such a contract would mean that 
the orchestra’s recordings would also be 
under the Columbia label, since the record 
company is a subsidiary of the broadcast- 
ing system. The Boston was under con- 
tract to RCA-Victor until Petrillo forced 
the symphony off disks in August 1940. 





RECORD WEEK 


Tcnatkovsky: Capriccio ITauien. Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Columbia. Two 12-inch records 
in album, $2.50. Although it has been re- 
ported that the always unpredictable Sir 
Thomas is violently dissatisfied with this 
recording, his first domestic release for 
Columbia, the result hardly deserves such 
wrath. The British bombshell’s drive and 
brilliance are there; but there are spots 
where the orchestra fails to rise to the oc- 
casion. 


Franz Scuusert: Trio No. 1 1x B-Fuat. 
Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Emanuel Feuermann., Victor. Four 12-inch 
records in album, $4.50. The second album 
made by this trio, unhappily dissolved by 
the death of Feuermann. There is nothing 
very brilliant or deep about the music, 
and it would seem almost a waste of such 
great artists, except that no one else could 
have done so well. 


Cuopin: Pretupes 1-24. Egon Petri 
(piano). Columbia. Four 12-inch records 
in album, $4.50. Most of these preludes 
are the all too familiar ones, and, judg- 
ing by this unenthusiastic recording, Petri 
has probably played them at least 1,000 
times. Adequate coverage, but no more. 
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Notre Dame: Logs to Brick 


Father Edward Sorin got down on his 
knees in the snow and, in French (he 
couldn’t speak English), consecrated the 
1,200 acres on which he was about to set 
out to build a university called Notre 
Dame du Lac (Our Lady of the Lake). 
It was bitterly cold in the Indiana wilder- 
ness on Nov. 26, 1842, and his six col- 
leagues of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross must have thought the job futile. 
Their capital was only $540. 

Last week Notre Dame, America’s best 
known Catholic university, was celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of that dream. 
The story of the school was dramatized 
over a nationwide radio network, and on 
Thanksgiving Day the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen preached at mass in the col- 
lege chapel. Then a procession wound to 
the site of the original log chapel for a 
prayer for Father Sorin. 

From the old cabins and Edward Sorin’s 
dream—which he saw come true during 
his 28 years as president—had grown a 
huge educational plant of yellow brick 
buildings, made from native clay. Here 
stood a virtual city within the city of 
South Bend, complete with campus stores, 
barber shops, and post offices. There was 
a dining hall that served 14,000 meals a 
day to a student body of 3,000 men. A 
scientific school boasted first-rate labora- 
tory equipment: on the campus the Rev. 
Dr. Julius Nieuwland in 1934 developed 
one of the first forms of synthetic rubber 
in America, based on acetylene; and Prof. 
Jerome Green became the first man in this 
country to send a message by wireless 
(shortly after Marconi’s first experiments) . 
Best known of all was the football team, 
whose nickname “The Fighting Irish” had 
stemmed from the famous Irish Brigade 
of the Union Army: its chaplain, the Rev. 
William Corby, had blessed the troops 
before they went into the Battle of Gettys- 
burg; when he went back to Notre Dame 
as chaplain, and later became president, 
he took the tag with him. 

Aside from its legendary football team 
and the even more legendary Knute 
Rockne, Notre Dame stands out for its 
religious atmosphere and discipline; gam- 
bling or drinking on however small a scale 
is a one-way ticket home.* About 93 per 
cent of the students are Catholic, and 
most attend mass and confession regularly 
and may take communion at any hour of 
the day or night. The spot on the campus 











*A Notre Dame legend tells of a bibulous 
student who found his dormitory locked one 
night and took refuge in another one where a 
room had been prepared for a visiting bishop. 
In the morning there was a respectful knock at 
’ the door: “Is the Bishop awake?” Reply: “Get 

the hell out of here and let the Bishop sleep!” 
The offender was packed home. The legend 
doesn’t say what had become of the bishop. 
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ya Sunday morning twelve months ago, America got out 
yawned and breakfasted, went to church and read the funnies 


or took a walk with the kids. We were a big, sleepy, good-natured 
people who only half believed that such things as war existed. 

A few hours later we were awake. The thing that made us 
awake was treacherous and brutal, but the shock of it was as bracing as 
an icy shower. We knew, at last, where we stood and what we had to do. 


x 
x 
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THAT WAS A YEAR AGO... 


» 


You have a broad idea of what the 
nation has accomplished in this first 
year of war. We now report to you 
on what the men of one company have 
done and:are doing. 

Long before last December, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and 
Motor Graders, Engines and Electric 
Sets were. busy on what was then 
called “defense” work. With the 
country’s entry into war, “Caterpillar” 
production was turned wholly to war 
purposes, and our plants, already 
on three shifts a day, stepped up their 
output. Additional space was built. 
More workers were trained. 

Throughout this crucial year, one 
hundred per cent of this increased 
“Caterpillar” production has been 
going into the war effort — the vast 
majority of it directly to our combat 
forces and our fighting allies. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment is 
clearing beach-heads for attack 
troops, hauling big guns, building 
and repairing landing fields, power- 
ing naval craft and generating current 
for lights and communications, 





Here at home, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” machines have been 
performing nobly. With heavier loads 
and longer hours a necessity — they 
have stood up under grueling punish- 
ment. In industry, construction, 
mines, lumber camps and on farms, 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are making a 
mighty contribution to the war effort. 


They’re no orphans — these tough, 
veteran machines, They are under 
able and expert guardianship. Back 
of their record of performance stand 
the “Caterpillar” dealers who have 
met the challenge of this emergency 
with energy and courage, and have 
shouldered full responsibility for 
keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel equip- 
ment doing its sturdy best. 

With a large supply of replacement 
parts, and with complete service 
facilities available night and day, 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are 
pledged to kéep “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, Graders, Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets delivering all of the long 
life and rugged dependability that are 
built into them. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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most revered is the Grotto, a replica of the 
shrine at Lourdes, France. Before it stu- 
dents kneel in all kinds of weather to 
pray. 

But despite the religious emphasis, there 
is no theological school. At present Notre 
Dame is divided into five colleges: Arts 
and Letters, Science, Engineering, Law, 
Commerce. And even before 1920, it had 
ramified into so many offshoots that a 
student could get his entire education, 
from kindergarten to graduate work, at 
Notre Dame. Physically, he benefits from 
a top-flight intramural program, pushed 
by Rockne as the best possible source of 
football material. 

The war, of course, has changed Notre 
Dame as it has every other university. It 
now has a naval reserve midshipman’s 
school which grants ensigns’ commissions. 
It gives defense courses for 1,000 civilians, 
and others, including war-plant executives, 
are studying foremanship. Sixty Army and 
Navy men are taking pilot training on 
the campus, and the engineering school 
has a course on construction of air-raid 
shelters. The Rev. Hugh O’Donnell, Notre 
Dame’s 47-year-old president, points out 
that the university has already survived 
four wars: “Our Lady will watch over us 
in this one.” 





MOVIES 


Pirate Pablum 


It will pay pirates to take a hint from 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The Black 
Swan.” According to Rafael Sabatini’s 
novel, when the great Captain Henry Mor- 
gan (Laird Cregar) renounces the Jolly 
Roger, King Charles promptly makes him 
Governor of Jamaica. Morgan’s bold mate, 
Waring (Tyrone Power) , also sees the light 
and wins the high-spirited handsome lady 
of quality, Lady Margaret (Maureen 
O’Hara) . Tommy Blue (Thomas Mitchell) 
would just as soon cut throats on the 
king’s side and, presumably, is rewarded 
with rum and good living for the rest of 
his days. On the other hand, George 
Sanders, Anthony Quinn, and other incor- 
rigibles, however, die like the dastardly 
blackguards they are. 

As adapted by Ben Hecht and Seton I. 
Miller, and directed by Henry King, this 
standard epic of black villains, hastily 
whitewashed heroes, and terribly defense- 
less women is exciting, colorful pablum for 
escapists. Even if you take it as a travesty 
of Spanish Main melodramatics (and you 
certainly can), the swashbuckling is above 
standard and Maureen O’Hara certainly 





Pirate Power's swashbuckling earned him a stretch on the rack 


justifies the added expense of Technicolor 
photography. 

Since Tyrone Power is in the United 
States Navy now, his scenes with the be- 
leaguered Lady Margaret may bring to 
mind that popular aria of 1918, “If he can 
fight as he can love, it’s good night Ger- 
many.” 





Norse Underground 


Compared with such British war films 
as “Target for Tonight,” “One of Our Air- 
craft Is Missing,” and “The Invaders,” 
Paramount’s English-made “The Aveng- 
ers” is merely an adequate dramatization 
of another phase of the war—Norway’s 
active and passive resistance to the Nazi 
conqueror. The story of a Fleet Street re- 
porter who parachutes into Norway and 
enlists the underground movement to help 
him destroy a Nazi submarine base is too 
improbable for conviction and too slowly 
paced to achieve the crackling melodrama 
inherent in its theme. 

The film does have its isolated moments 
of high excitement, however, particularly 
in a climax intercut with newsreel shots of 
an actual Commando raid on the Lofoten 
Islands. That excellent actor Ralph Rich- 
ardson heads a good cast but is given only 
a brief role. Hugh Williams as a sports 
writer turned secret agent and Deborah 
Kerr as his Norse love interest capably 
carry the burden of the narrative. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


NicuTmare (Universal): For all its 
faults, this fanciful tale of Nazi spies 
among the bluebells and distilleries of Scot- 
land swings a fairly hefty melodramatic 
punch. Diana Barrymore doesn’t do much 
with the role of London blueblood who 
discovers her estranged husband with a 
Nazi knife in his back, but Brian Donlevy 
is a forceful mainstay as the penniless 
American gambler she highjacks as her 
stooge. Of the supporting cast, Gavin Muir 
is particularly good as the Scottish laird 
(by adoption) who has his own ingenious 
method of sending the British merchant 
marine to the bottom. 


JourNEY FOR Marcaret (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) : In his best seller of the same 
title, foreign correspondent W. L. White 
varied his report on England at war with 
the touching story of Margaret, the war- 
dazed orphan he adopted from Anna 
Freud’s rest home. With Robert Young 
and Laraine Day playing a fictional Ameri- 
can reporter and his wife, the adaptors’ 
attempt to inject plot is none too suc- 
cessful. When the film sticks to its source. 
however, and focuses on 5-year-old Maxine 
O’Brien’s appealing performance in the 
title role, this is a sentimental debauch for 
the handkerchief brigade. Fay Bainter, 
Nigel Bruce. William Severn. 
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They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


Ts. 


Said the Scout Plane te the Supply Cotume: 


—~«Seatter, Boys — 
Enemy Bombers!” 


Ten times faster 
Than the crawling column they come 


But faster still flashes the warning— 
“Enemy bombers!” 


Quickly trucks disperse 

Guns are set up 

And a warm welcome 

Of good American ack ack 

Makes the planes of the rising sun 
Set. 


What if this teamwork 

Between scout plane and supply column 
Were not possible? 

What if there had been no 
Radiotelephones? 







This convoy 
Might not have got through 


And at its distant destination 
Valiant allies 

Might have gone down—fighting 
Without arms. 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 

of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPWONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 
Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 
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KNOWS THE ANGLES 
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_ is a simple _hing in flats 
and squares and circles. But it is dou- 
bly difficult in tapers and angles— 
they require additional skill, more 
precise technique, greater experience. 

Tyson knows these angles. Years of 
experience in manufacturing tapered 


skills and techniques demanded by 
precision angle work. 

Today these skills are devoted to 
producing the steady flow of preci- 
sion aircraft parts and roller bearings 
America needs in war. 

Tomorrow these skills will be ready 
to build the things America needs in 
peace. 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 


ySow 


HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS 
AND PRECISION PARTS 





Tyson manufactures engine mounts and bear- 
ing liners for the world’s finest fighting planes 


roller bearings have given Tyson en-. 
gineers and Tyson workers the special 
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ART 


Pochapin vs. Garrets 


“I see no reason why art should be a 
sure-fire starving proposition,” says Walter 
Pach. “All that artists, dealers, museums, 
and exhibitors know is how not to sell 
pictures,” adds another artist, John Sloan. 
That is why these two old-timers of the 
New York art scene have lent their name 
and prestige to a new scheme for selling 
Art to the Masses. “All our past methods 
have been wrong,” declares Sloan. “I’m 
glad to have big business promoters take 
hold of it and, after consulting me, do as 
they please.” 

The big business promoter in question 
is one Max M. Pochapin, who has sold 
everything from drugs to bazookas. Po- 
chapin also is sales manager of the Music 
Appreciation Co. which in the last few 
years has sold thousands of inexpensive 
recordings of classical music to people 
who never before owned a phonograph. 

With what he calls the Art Movement, 
Inc., Pochapin now aims to do as much 
for art—to “create a new market for 
American Art for the people of all means 
and all classes.” In return, he asks artists 
to sell their paintings at $10 to $150 (as 
compared with the usual $200 to $500 
charged for over-the-mantel-size works by 
fairly well-known artists) and to split the 
returns with him on a 50-50 basis (art- 
ists usually get two-thirds) . 

Though many established artists pooh- 
poohed this proposition, about 600 re- 
sponded. These are mostly older artists 
with dwindling markets and beginners and 
others who have no gallery connection. 
Their art is the middle-of-the-road con- 
servative type. 

On Nov. 20, 1,000 of AMI’s paintings 
went on sale at the movement’s New York 
retail sales outlet called Hall of Art. In 
the first three days $3,762.57 worth were 
sold, at an average price of $35. Land 
scapes were. most popular. Next cam: 
water scenes, then still lifes, and finally 
figure pieces. 

Pochapin has begun building markets 
outside New York, too. Through the Con- 
tinental Music Co., which no longer can 
sell trombones or radios because of pri- 
orities, the Movement is placing oil paint- 
ings in department and music stores over 
the country. So far there are twelve, in- 
cluding John Wanamaker’s in Philadel- 
phia, Lyon & Healy in Chicago, Schmitt 
in Minneapolis, and the Boston Store in 
Milwaukee. 

The quality of the oils varies widely. 
Each picture is examined by only one of 
the four judges, who are Sloan and Pach, 
Howard Patterson, and the academician 
Alphaeus Cole, and they discard only those 
that are absolutely inept. Sloan explains: 
“I don’t rule out any canvas I figure 
capable of giving pleasure to somebody 
somewhere.” 
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P’s and Q’s Movie Cues 


The last time Elliot Paul’ wrote a book, 
he dealt with Paris. The last time he col- 
laborated with Luis Quintanilla, the Span- 
ish artist, he dealt with an elaborate ritual 
for preparing a “Spanish rice.” Now the 
two friends have teamed again to produce 
a merry book on what’s cooking in Holly- 
wood 





“With a Hays Nonny Nonny” is a satire 
which attempts to break down six Biblical 
tales into shooting scripts which conform 
with existing celluloid shibboleths. For 
example, Paul and Quintanilla discover 
that Samson and Delilah need considerable 
changing. 

The story is a natural for Clark Gable 
and Lana Turner. But the audience 
wouldn’t know Gable with a beard, so 
Samson wears only a mustache. He can’t 
be a judge, or an Israelite, so he is some 
sort of commissioner of vague race. He 
overstrains his eyes, and Delilah treats 
them with a lotion poisoned by the Philis- 
tines. He temporarily goes blind. Led to 
the temple (an executive frowns: “We 
can’t bust up a church”) by his faithful 
Seeing-Eye dog, he pulls the pillars down 
on his enemies. Samson, however, is pro- 
tected by an arch pointed out by his 
architect-friend Claude Rains. Shock re- 


From ‘‘With a Hays Nonny Nonny” (Random House) 
“Scenes of passion are sometimes 
necessary for the plot” 


stores Samson’s eyesight, and artificial 
respiration restores Samson. Fadeout. 

Laying about them lustily, the authors 
chide other nonsensical Hollywood pro- 
cedures. For one thing, they reprint the 
Hays code to demonstrate to readers the 
limitations of stories—even the greatest 
—when transposed to the screen. 

The code defines motion pictures as 
‘made for the “mature, immature, develop- 
ed, undeveloped, law-abiding, criminal.” 
Hence evil is not to be made attractive, 
hor good unattractive. The code also re- 


N\ AZ 
EXPRESS 
OF ANS 


Winning the War 
is all that matters! 


Today, when America’s 
vast war effort de- 
mands that every 
muscle be strained in 
the interests of Victory, 
Railway Express is try- 


ing to do its part. 
RAPTEWAY ENPRESS 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





> Christmas 1942 calls for a special kind of thought- 
fulness in gift buying. 


Face to face with a decisive period of their lives, 
people are in a more serious mood. And many of the 
more frivolous gifts that were so welcome even a year 
ago, today are unsuitable or unobtainable. 


But there is one gift that is always welcome ... one 
gift that, through years of peace and years of war, 
has been established in the tradition of our Ameri- 
can Christmas by people with an secaiieds sense of | 
the appropriate. 


Your gift of Newsweek this Christmas will be par- 
ticularly fitting and important to your friends who 
are more than casually interested in the news. For it 
will give them, every week throughout 19438, a con- 
stantly renewed sense of gratitude to you for your 
thoughtfulness in sending a remembrance so cur- 
rently alive and fresh and vital. 


Bound into this copy of Newsweek, convenient for your 
immediate use, is an airmail card which will bring 


your Christmas gift orders to us in time to assure 
Christmas Day delivery. 


* 
be bn 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 One-year Gift Subscription .............+. $5.00 
2 One-year Gift Subscriptions. ...........00. 

3 One-year Gift Subscriptions............... 10 
Additional Gift Subscriptions...........$8.25 Each 


Your ewa new or conewal subscription may be incloded et these prices 


Newsweek 
The Magazine of News Significance 


NEWSWEEK BLDG. 152 WEST 42nd ST.e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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-veals many gems of untrammeled moral- 
: “Scenes of passion are sometimes 
for the plot :.. . In themselves 
.{bedrooms]: are perfectly innocent.” 
P’s and Q’s story conferences are fan- 
_tastic enough to be real. The authors con- 
ude that the industry has debauched the 
taste and intelligence of millions of Ameri- 
cans eager for entertainment. Any re- 
semblance, however, to a serious two-man 
_erusade is purely coincidental. (WiTH A 
Hays Nonny Nonny. By Elliot Paul and 
Luis Quintanilla. 188 pages. Illustrations. 
Random House, New York. $2.) 





nside Japan 


Hugh Byas, Tokyo correspondent for 
_hoth The London and The New York 
Times, originally was assigned to Japan 
for two years. He stayed 23. Back in this 

country since May 1941, he now sets forth 
“his idea on what makes the Japs the Nazis 
of the East. It is “Government by Assas- 
' sination.”. 
- .On May 13, 1982, nine young army and 
avy officers burst into the Prime Min- 
ister’s official residence in Tokyo and mur- 
“dered 75-year-old Tsuyoshi Inukai. Byas’s 
dispatches did not say “officers”; he 
couldn’t believe that officers had com- 
‘mitted political murder. 

But the assassins actually were officers 
in uniform, and this was their first resort 
to direct purging of the politicians. They 
_ hoped, they said later, to precipitate mar- 
tial law, thereby securing political power 
“for the armed forces in the name of’ the 
emperor. Other and similar murders fol- 
lowed in the years leading up to the China 


| incident. 


In his book, Byas reveals that all this 
- unrest stemmed back to the London Naval 
_ Conference of 1930, when the Japanese 
_ Government overruled the navy to ap- 
| prove the 5-5-8 warship ratio, thus setting 
_ & precedent the military thought danger- 
- ous to its prestige. For the first time, too, 
- Byas recounts in full the trials of the vari- 

ous murderers and in all their uncensored 
detail shows them up as the mockeries of 
justice they were. 

At the Inukai trial, the accused lectured 
on patriotism from the witness stand. Let- 
ters written in blood begged clemency for 
the assassins, and nine severed little fingers 
were sent to court to testify that the mur- 
derers’ “motive were pure.” The patriotic 
killers received minor sentences; they were 
free in a few years. 

Byas likewise depicts the background 
for such fantasy in case histories of young 
_ Officer groups and in well-rounded ac- 
_ counts of the “murder and hokum so- 
cieties” of gangster patriots who plotted 
violence to keep politicians on “the path 
of glory.” These self-appointed judges fur- 
‘thered the illusion that Japan was an in- 
vincible nation chosen to rule the world. 

Their ambition was a wild offshoot of 

















NORTH CAROLINA °9 RESOURCES FOR 


SPONGE IRON 


CAN HELP 


North Carolina has 


Ores for the producti 
— ailed information. 


today for det 


ATTENTION: PROSPECTIVE 
SPONGE IRON PRODUCERS 


ON’T make the mistake of over- 
looking the Magnetic Iron Ores of 
North Carolina as you push forward 
with plans to break the scrap bottleneck! 

These ores, LOW in phosphorus and 
sulphur, make an unusually TOUGH 
iron. Phosphorus runs less than one-half 
of one per cent. 

Millions of tons of such ores are found 
in North Carolina... in one area—the 
Cranberry—it is estimated that a deposit 
of 3,000,000 tons is available to make 
the munitions of war. 

In the Piney Creek iron deposit the 
manganese reaches 17.48 percent. 


millions of tons of Magnetic 
on of Sponge Iron. Write 


iron, are susceptible to concentration, 
yielding a concentrate running to 7 I per- 
cent, depending upon the fineness to 
which the crude ore is ground. 

North Carolina and her ores are so 
located geographically that sponge iron 
produced here can be shipped to the steel- 
making centers of the nation with a mini- 
mum burden on our war-loaded railroads. 


If you are interested in resources for 
MAGNESIUM METAL... VER- 
MICULITE... MICA... HARD- 
WOODS... or if you are looking for 
available factory space, write to Com- 
merce and Industry Division, 3055 De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ence NORTH CAROLINA 
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fanatic loyalty to the emperor, who is, 
to the Japanese, man, god, high priest, 
symbol, and ruler. In the unusually full 
portrait Byas draws, Hirohito shows him- 
self thrifty, abstemious, and conventional; 
a figurehead educated to be “a constitu- 
tional monarch.” He shaves himself, eats a 
“foreign” breakfast, plays golf, hobbies 
with a microscope, and believe it or not, 
the “Son of Heaven” wears patched under- 
wear as an example of Spartan living for 
his troops. 

As‘for postwar policy, Byas advocates 
(1) complete military defeat to teach the 
Japs, as well as the Germans, that war 
does not pay, (2) disarmament with in- 
ternational inspection and control, (3) 
“Japan to be deprived of all [colonies] that 
she has used as instruments of war and 
confirmed in all that she has gained by 
peace.” (GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. 
By Hugh Byas. 369 pages. Index. Knopf, 
New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Torpepo Junction. By Robert J. Casey. 
423 pages. Photographs, appendix. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50. The Chicago 
Daily News correspondent shipped with 
United States Navy task forces after Pearl 
Harbor, and from Jan. 10 to June 13 wit- 
nessed the raids on the Marshalls, Wake, 
and Marcus, the Battle of Midway—and a 
somewhat mysterious junket to the North 
Pacific about the time Doolittle. raided 
Tokyo. Besides battle accounts and life at 
sea, Casey’s book is crowded with such 
pertinent anecdotes as that of Roy Vitou- 
sek, the American civilian aviator who 
found himself flying unwittingly in a Jap 
formation on Dec. 7. 


Tre Movuntatns Warr. By Theodor 
Broch. 325 pages: Illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent. Photographs. Webb, St. Paul, Minn. 
$3. A personal history of a Norwegian 
lawyer who became the mayor of Narvik 
in 1932 and, as such, witnessed the Nazi 
occupation in 1940. Broch was arrested 
twice for his anti-Nazi acts; he was par- 
doned as “indispensable to the civil ad- 
ministration” the first time and escaped to 
Sweden the second. 





Voaue’s First Reaper. 557 pages. Mess- 
ner, New York. $3.50. An infinite variety 
of personal essays taken from Vogue mag- 
azine. The list of assorted authors includes 
Ilka Chase, Archibald MacLeish, and Wil- 
liam Saroyan. 


Tuere Go THE Sutrs. By Robert Carse. 

ee . Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 156 pages. 

Buy War Bonds : . Morrow, New York. $2. The heroism of 
: : : ' merchant seameti, as narrated--by oné who - 

has sailed in convoy for Murmansk. Told 

in simple language, the book’s dramatic 

° NX j _ punch ranges from the anxiety over the 

TT CL CLL TG TELEERELELER | $97 tons of TNT in the hold to the attack 

CVEE = by Nazi bombers off Norway and Nazi 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN mines in Murmansk harbor. 
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SCIENCE 


Aid for the Color Blind? 


In 1989 and 1940, 11,486 of the 329,952 
men who tried to enlist in the Navy were 
rejected for color blindness. Virtually all 
had the “red-green” variety—which ac- 
tually is inability to distinguish red, or- 
ange, yellow, and yellowish green, plus a 
tendency to mistake bluish green for gray. 
This seriously handicaps potential service- 
men, for its victims may mistake a red 
danger signal for a safe green. All in all, 











* doctors estimate that. at least 1,200,000 


men of military age in the United States 
are red-green blind. But what to do about 
it is something else again, for most medi- 
cal authorities insist a cure is impossible. 

Against this view, certain optometrists 
(who are licensed to measure vision, fit 
glasses, etc.) have planted the seed of 
what may blossom into a major contro- 
versy. These optometrists insist they have 
developed an effective treatment for color 
blindness. 

A pioneer in their efforts to salvage 
color-blind men for war service is Dr. 
J. H. Lepper of Mason City, Iowa. In the 
October Optical Journal he named ten 
men he had helped qualify for military 
service. His “treatment” is simple: the 
patient merely stares for short intervals at 
a bright light while wearing first red, then 
green, lenses or filters: According to Dr. 
Lepper, it takes fifteen or twenty days to 
correct a case sufficiently to pass standard 
examinations. Other optometrists in Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and New Jersey 
follow the same technique, while still 
others supplement it with exercises and 
flashing instead of constant lights. 

What may be a more crucial test of 
efforts to treat red-green blindness is be- 
ing cénducted by Dr. Edgar N. Danner, 
an optometrist of Bakersfield, Calif. He 
explained last week that after successful 
treatments of 100 cases he is now working 
on five Air Forces rejectees sent him from 
Minter Field, “so we might prove the 
situation as far as the Army is concerned.” 
Two of the five, said Dr. Danner, can al- 
ready qualify as pilot candidates. And 
one man treated five months ago still has 
good color discrimination. 

For the other side of the argument, 
NEWSWEEK consulted Dr. Charles Sheard, 
director of the Division of Physics and 
Biophysical Research at the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. He maintains that 
genuine color blindness results from the 
absence of normal color response—a lack 
that cannot be restored. He conceded that 
subnormal perception might be benefited 
temporarily, by training aimed at the 
physiological function involved. But al- 
though such training might help the ab- 


_hormal pass tests, Dr. Sheard regarded 


this as no proof that the improvement 
would be permanent. In fact, he said it 
would be dangerous to employ such pa- 





How a bomb loses its tail | 


This abrasive cutting off wheel is 
proving to be one of the most useful 
"Weapons for: Production". Cutting 
off wheels made by Carborundum are 
Slicing through steel and other met— 
als in plate and bar stock, cutting 
plastics and other non-metallic 
materials in hundreds of war plants. 
And they are doing the job faster, 
with greater economy, and, in many 
cases entirely eliminating any need 
for further finishing. 


before it grows fins... 


f 


A newly cast aerial bomb looks more like a 
big black tadpole than anything else. Its 
"tail" is the gate which results from the 
casting operation. Cutting off the tail, 
so fins can be attached, could be a long 
slow process, requiring both cutting and 
finishing operations. But it’s done ina 
jiffy today with a cutting off wheel by 
Carborundum which cuts and finishes in one 
swift operation! 



















War has served to highlight the es— 
sential role abrasive products play 
in industry. To get maximum wartime 
service from these "Weapons for Pro- 
duction", we suggest strict adherence 
to manufacturer’s recommendations 
for selection and use. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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tients in military work of a critical nature 
even though their perceptions have been 
educated sufficiently to help them get by 
_ the tests. Last week’s Journal of the 
American Medical Association took a simi- 
lar stand: “There is no known correction 
for this condition despite the claims of 
some optometrists.” 





Baby Boom 


To the millions of Americans working 
overtime to boost production, add the 
American stork. For upwards of 2,800,000 
babies, or 500,000 more than the prewar 
rate, will be born this year. This burden 
the nation’s hospitals simply can’t han- 
dle—particularly those in areas where 
wives have followed their husbands to mili- 
tary stations and war-production centers. 
Nurses for obstetrical cases are scarce, and 
approximately a third of America’s active 
physicians are in military service. A sam- 
pling of several cities last week showed 
what America’s expectant mothers in many 
other communities can look forward to as 
the war and the birth-rate progress. The 
facts showed that many pregnant women 
are having to get along with little more ob- 


stetrical care than their grandmothers had. 

In Bremerton, Wash., women have been 
delivered of their babies in doctors’ offices 
and returned home 24 hours later—a dras- 
tic drop from the accepted standard of ten 
days to two weeks in a maternity ward for 
both mother and baby. Only fifteen phy- 
sicians are reported available to care for 
Bremerton’s population of 77,000. Ex- 
pectant mothers seeking prenatal examina- 
tions and care must often wait in a doc- 
tor’s office for as long as five hours. At 
that, physicians have been able to check 
upon the progress of the pregnancy only 
once every three months instead of once 
a month, which is considered the safe 
minimum. Across Puget Sound in Seattle 
(population around 500,000) the mater- 
nity crisis is less severe. Though pregnancy 
has almost doubled in two years (1,114 
babies in October 1942, as against 600 in 
October 1940) , physicians say most moth- 
ers are being hospitalized for four to seven 
days after delivery. 

San Antonio, Texas (population 295,- 
000) , has, according to one report, as many 
as 25,000 pregnant women. Although phy- 
sicians consider this an exaggeration, and 
although the city compiles no complete 








Potent Pygmy: The nearest thing yet to a pocket-size electron micro- 
scope was unveiled last week by Dr. V. K. Zworykin of the RCA Laboratories 
(left), shown with his aide Dr. James Hillier. Two years ago they developed the 
standard, 7-foot, $10,000 electron microscope, which forms images by streams 
of electrons instead of light and can magnify 100,000 times. The handy new 
pygmy, only 16 inches long and about $2,000 in cost, is small enough and cheap 
enough for hundreds of medical, university, and industrial research institutions. 
Yet it achieves as potent effects as the larger instrument, with a magnifying 
power 50 times that of the strongest optical microscope. After the war it can be 
the spearhead of a mass attack, broader than science has yet known, on the 
submicroscopic mysteries of biology, physics, and chemistry. 


birth statistics, newspaper birth-registra- 
tion columns do tell part of the story: in 
September and October 1940, San An- 
tonio had 944 births; in the same months 
of 1942 it had 1,916. 

To cope with the stork’s burst of energy 
in San Antonio, the Red Cross has hunted 
in vain for emergency quarters where 
mothers and infants could get care until 
fully rested. Meanwhile, the Robert B. 
Green County-City Hospital was sending 
maternity patients home after only 24 
hours (barring postnatal complications) . 
and other hospitals kept them only 48 
hours. Despite all this, San Antonio ob- 
stetricians said there has been no notable 
increase in maternal deaths. 
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Muckraker’s Progress 


“Professor Beach, great California clair- 
voyant,” stood before a group of suckers 
—at 50 cents a head—in a dimly lit South 
Chicago parlor and invoked the angels of 
darkness. For three nights, Soothsayer 
Beach held conclave with the spooks. Then 
he doffed his hocus-pocus robes and em- 
barked on a damning literary exposé of 
fake spiritualists who mulcted a gullible 
public. For “Professor Beach” was really 
Will Irwin, muckraker for Collier’s maga- 
zine, learning the inside tricks of mediums 
by masquerading as one of them. 

This ruse of the early 1900s is typical of 
Irwin down-to-earth research methods, de- 
scribed in his breezy memoir, “The Mak- 
ing of a Reporter.”* Kicked out of Stan- 
ford University in 1899 (for writing a ditty 
about the faculty to the tune of “Son of a 
Gambolier”) , he set out on his journalistic 
career in San Francisco where he worked 
first for J. O’Hara Cosgrave’s weekly 
Wave, and later for The Chronicle. His 
first claim to recognition came after he 
joined Charles Dana’s New York Sun in 
1904:-on the night of April 18, 1906, he 
had to cover the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire by remote control because the 
Laffan Syndicate’s only West Coast cor- 
respondent couldn’t be reached. Piecing to- 
gether the story from fragmentary reports 
out of Washington, a few meager wires 
from friends, and mostly his own memory, 
Irwin turned out fourteen columns of copy 
the first day, eight columns a day for a 
week thereafter, and wound up in a Turk- 
ish bath with the “twitches.” His subse- 
quent feature story, “The City That 
Was,” written entirely from memory, was 
still sold in pamphlet form twenty years 
later. 

By 1906 the reporter had deserted news- 
papers to go muckraking for McClure’s 
(of which he was editor for two years) and 
Collier’s, along with Samuel Hopkins 





*440 pages. Putnam, New York. $3.75. 








MARTIN BERG is eating pheasant to- 
night. Martin Berg and 600 other disabled 
men at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in 
Minneapolis. 

Host at this feast is Ed Shave, outdoor 
editor of The Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune. More than 50 sportsmen’s clubs 
throughout Minnesota supplied Ed with 
750 pheasants to feed these war veterans. 

While the boys from Chateau Thierry, 
Belleau Wood, the Argonne (and battle- 
grounds of this war) put away the pheas- 
ant, old songs are sung by girls from The 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune. 

THE MAN EVERYBODY. KNOWS 

Doing this annual good turn is just a 
little job for Ed Shave. Most of his time is 
spent traveling through Minnesota and ad- 
joining states, writing his daily outdoor 








Photograph by Preston Reed, Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 


. WHAT MARES A NEWSPAPER GREAT ? 


column for The Minneapolis Star 

Journal and Tribune and speak- 

ing to sportsmen’s clubs, con- 

servation groups and Chambers 

of Commerce. Ed makes around 

160 of these talks a year. Result: 

no man in all Minnesota is known 

to more people by his first name. 
Whenever anybody wants to know 

anything about hunting or fishing ; 
or vacationing among Minnesota’s famous 
lakes and forests, Ed’s the man who gets 
the question and knows the answer. 


ED'S FAVORITE 208- 

But of all the neighborly jobs Ed Shave 
does, staging this annual pheasant dinner 
is the one he enjoys most. It’s the kind of 
thing that has won for him and for his 
newspaper the personal confidence and re- 


spect of readers all over the state. 
The kind of thing that helps make . 
a newspaper great. 
THE HUMAN TOUCH 
In every department of The 
Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune, there are men and wom- 
en like Ed Shave—outstanding 
newspaper people who inject in- 
to their work a human quality. 
That is why, in and around Minnesota, 
ptople feel a little closer to The Minneapolis 
Star Journal and Tribune than most Amer- 
icans feel to their daily newspapers. Their 
confidence in the completeness and accuracy 
of its news coverage and their respect for 
its decade-ahead editing are coupled with a 
deep, abiding affection for this newspaper 
as a neighbor and a friend. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES ¢ President 


STAR-JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 

















TIRE CHAINS 


Give Greater Safety 
— LIVES ARE VITAL 


Give Double Mileage 
—STEEL MUST BE SAVED 


* This is a year for sure and safe driving whenever there's 
snow and ice on the pavements. Lives are too precious to be 
sacrificed, and steel which is the foundation of war effort must 
not be wasted. 

So equip your car with Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains. You'll 
get twice as many miles of protected driving with increased 
traction, and the surest known prevention of both forward and 
side skids. 

If you don’t need new chains, have your dealer inspect and 
repair your old chains. 
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Newsweek from Acme 
A curious mind worked for Will Irwin 


Adams, Lincoln Steffens, and Ida Tarbell. 
He proved adept at fighting corruption in 
high places. His “Who Killed Margaret 
Lear?” exposé of the evils of “nigger gin” 
broke up a syndicate that sold bad booze 
to Negroes by using a trick label holding 
out a promise of sexual prowess. 

Then, on Aug. 6, 1914, Will Irwin sailed 
for Europe as war correspondent for Col- 
lier’s and The American Magazine. He de- 
fied military restrictions by getting the real 
story of Ypres through unofficial under- 
cover sources for Lord Northcliffe’s Times 
of London. Result: Britain’s first glimpse 
of her heroic troops in action so boosted 
public morale that official barriers burst 
and reporters were permitted trips to the 
front for the first time. From the trenches 
of Verdun to the Italian Alpine front, 
Irwin covered the last war and returned 
home a journalistic hero. 

During the Presidential campaign of 
1928, he stumped for his friend Herbert 
Hoover, later accompanying the President- 
elect’s good-will tour of South America. 
Since then, Irwin has continued as a maga- 
zine reporter for publications like Collier’s, 


The Saturday Evening Post, and Liberty. © 


At present he is collaborating with Thomas 
M. Johnson on a new book about spies and 
sabotage, which will appear next spring. 

Though Will Irwin’s travels brought him 
close friendship with men like Homer Lea, 
Ambrose Bierce, Jack London, Robert Col- 
lier, and Lord Northcliffe, the reader of 
Irwin’s autobiography never gets to know 
them—-even the character of the author 
himself. remains misty. But the frothy, 
sometimes vague adventures of Will Irwin 
bear out his observation to others who 
would follow his footsteps: “Given the 
active, curious, fluid mind, and all else 
shall be added unto you.” It worked for 
Will. 
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Stout Truth 


Adolf Hitlér, you’re a liar. So are you, 
Benito Mussolini. And that goes for you, 
too, Admiral Tojo. 

That’s the theme song of Rex Stout, 
the lie detective, who makes a business of 
stripping Axis short-wave propaganda 
down to the barest nonsensicals. The out- 
let for Stout’s lie labeling is Our Secret 
Weapon, a fifteen-minute Friday evening 
(7:15 EWT) coast-to-coast CBS broadcast 
sponsored by Philco in cooperation with 
Freedom House which launched the show 
last summer. It’s designed to show Amer- 
icans, who seldom bend an ear to the 
short waves, the stuff that Axis propaganda 
dreams are made of. And there’s no doubt 
of its success. Requests for scripts now 
run as high as 6,000 in a single week. 

Take this short-wave “lie hash” from 
Italy, read on a-recent Fascist program: 
“The Axis Powers are fighting for moral 
principles . . . [They] want the richness of 
the world to be equally distributed.” And 
here’s the lie detective’s rebuttal: “You 
do indeed, Benny-boy. You and Robin 
Hood. As Abraham Lincoln did not put it, 
distribution of the Axis, by the Axis, and 
for the Axis.” 

Stout takes twenty hours each week to 
sift through some 30,000 short-waved Axis 
words, pick out 150 pertinent lies, dig up 
the truth, and write an exposing script. 
His chief researcher is the program’s orig- 
inator, Sue Taylor White, who quit writ- 
ing soap operas to do war work. 

Although it’s hard work, the lie detective 
has fun with his broadcasts scoring “The 
Great Axis Jabberwocky.” He calls Musso- 
lini “a poor old bull with sawed-off horns” 
and treats Tojo as an evil child. “Squat, 
Tojo,” he thundered after one particularly 











distorted Jap mouthing. “Go off and squat. 


and try to think of a better one.” 

But Stout is deadly serious about Our 
Secret Weapon and he tries to inject fur- 
ther discussion into the program. When 
an Italian broadcaster ridiculed the term 
“America’s war effort,” he ridiculed it too, 
and moved we strike it out. “ ‘War effort’ 
is an idjotic expression,” Stout declared. 
“Does a woman say she iseengaged in a 
dinner effort or a cooking effort? ... 
Phooey!” 

The full-bearded Stout, who was 56 last 
Tuesday, is a busy man. Besides his Free- 
dom House job, he’s chairman of the 
Friends of Democracy and the Writers War 
Board which enlists authors for war-writ- 
ing jobs. He’s been so busy that he was 
forced to move his wife and two daugh- 
ters from their Brewster, N. Y., home to 
a New York apartment, and he says he 
won’t write any more books about his 
orchid-growing sleuth, Nero Wolfe, “until 
the children get hungry.” 

But Stout gets satisfaction out of his 


- work-weary days. Last week he had the 














5 otlock Shadow’ 
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ITTLE things can spoil big moments. That’s why 
it’s so important to avoid the unsightly afternoon 
beard-growth known as “5 o’clock Shadow.” And, 
say, your one best bet to keep face-neat all day is to 
use gehuine Gem Blades. Made by the makers of your 
Gem Razor, they must fit precisely! 

You'll enjoy the ease and comfort of Gem’s super- 
keen edge. Never a dud blade in a package either, so 
Gems in the long run 
actually cost less! 


T. ¢. 


CONSERVE! Take care of your 
Gem Razor. It is of 
critical material. Don’t drop 
tt—don’t abuse it—dry it 
carefulty after each shave. 


em Division, American Safet 
Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Meet NEWSWEEK’S Ambassador to World Headquarters... 





First, paint yourself a mental pic- 
ture of Washington. See it as the 
nerve center of a great, embatiled 
Democracy that is straining to con- 
vert its entire economy from total 
peace to total war in as little time as 
possible. Here is the focal point for 
all the multiple earthquakes, the in- 
evitable shocks, tremors and erup- 
tions that such a violent change im- 
plies. Here are strategic military 
headquarters for 30 nations of the 
world that are united in the desire 
to defeat a common enemy... 

Probably closer to the middle of 
this action-crowded arena than any 
other Washington Correspondent is 
Ernest K. Lindley, Chief of News- 
week’s Washington Bureau. 


y temperament Mr. Lindley is a 

war correspondent. By choice he 
covers the home front. Yet it is the 
same love of action, the same insist- 
ence on always being in the thick of 
the fight that has won him a gener- 
ally admitted claim to the title of 
No, 1 Washington, Reporter. 

Oddly enough, it was this instinct 
for “front line” action that landed 
Mr. Lindley in Washington in the 
first place. The story goes back to 
1929, when a President of the United 
States was being inaugurated. Lind- 
ley was given the covering assign- 
ment. “Go to Washington? I'll quit 
first !” was his classic retort. He did 
—and proceeded to cover for another 
paper what was to him a far more 
significant event, the inauguration of 
a new Governor of New York State. 


. When Mr. Lindley finally did go to 


Washington it was in 1932, as re- 
porter-confidante extraordinary of a 
new Administration—headed by the 
man he followed to Albany. 

As with outstanding ability in any 
field, much of Mr. Lindley’s appar- 
ent news-intuition is traceable to a 
mastery of the fundamentals—in this 
case, a remarkably sure grasp of 
social trends, Rhodes Scholar, re- 
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porter, political observer and author, 
Mr. Lindley is a rare combination of 


. ferret and owl, of lively curiosity 


and extraordinary intellectual de- 
tachment. As his colleagues will tell 
you, he is closest of them all to the 
key political figures of the Admini- 
stration. Yet there has never been a 
suggestion that this personal prox- 
imity interferes with his clear, can- 
did, often shrewd estimate of gov- 
ernment personalities and actions, 
or with his job of reporting the facts 
to the nation. Here are a few quotes 
from stalwarts of both camps: 

“TI may not always agree with Mr. 
Lindley’s views but I believe him to 
be one of the most conscientious and 
reliable Washington Correspond- 
ents.” — Rep. Foster Stearns, N. H. 

“I feel that Mr. Lindley is one of 
the outstanding commentators on 
national events at the present time.” 
—Rep. Jerry Voorhis, Calif. 

Despite the recent hectic years, 
Mr. Lindley has found time for pro- 
lific writing on personalities and 
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events of the current scene. He is a 
regular contributor to most of the 
country’s leading magazines. He has 
written several books about Mr. 
Roosevelt and collaborated on sev- 
eral others dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. Most recent of his co- 
authorships is “How War Came.” 


Certainly not in recent years has 


current history been treated with 
such complete intimacy and author- 
ity—evidence of Mr. Lindley’s close- 
ness to the people who are making it. 

As Chief of Newsweek’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, Mr. Lindley encour- 
ages and augments the activities of 
12 able, experienced newsmen and 
news analysts who know which door 
to enter when they want to find out 
what goes on inside. To this group, 
in the critical days that lie ahead, is 
given the task of keeping Newsweek’s 
readers informed of the events that 
go on backstage. There, Mr. Lindley 
is at home. MALCOLM MUIR 


PUBLISHER 
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Stout is out for Axis liars 


gratification of knowing he’d finally gotten 
under Propaganda Minister Goebbels’ skin. 
The Berlin radio finally recognized his ex- 
istence in a broadcast: “A new propaganda 
organization has been set up in Washing- 
ton recently, consisting of some $3,500 
American writers, headed by Rex Stout, 
well-known detective story and pulp mag- 
azine writer . . . Now we have the ex- 
planation why so many of the war stories 
released in Washington have so strong a 
flavor of Chicago gangsterism.” 

On his Friday broadcast, Stout coun- 
tered: “Goodness, I hope these little broad- 
casts I do aren’t annoying Dr. Goebbels. 
I am a man of good will. I wish him the 
best. I hope he is boiled in the very best 
oil—none of that ersatz stuff.” 


Bonds, Please 

Did you ever hear of anyone paying 
$5,000 for an orchestra seat? Or $50 for 
& spot in the balcony? Well, they’re pay- 
ing those prices in Boston’s Symphony 
Hall this Friday and the estimated box- 
office take of $3,800,000 would make any 
showman drool. The show’s angel is the 
United States Treasury, the tickets are 
War Bonds, and the stars are the Messrs. 
Fadiman, Kieran, Adams, and Levant of 
NBC’s Information Please. The appear- 
ance marks the first of a series of monthly 
one-night stands—at Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Hartford, among other cities— 
that Information Please will put on for 
Uncle Sam. 

The new twist in selling War Bonds was 
proved by the Quiz Kids last Sunday in 
Des Moines, when an audience of 4,500 
packed the Shrine Auditorium and turned 
-in $500,000 to the Treasury. Plans are un- 
der way for other top programs, Truth or 
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--.oOr as promptly as a connois- 
seur of Scotch whisky appreciates 
the quality in Teacher’s... 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher 
& Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S © 


« Blended Scotch Whisky 


Consequences, among several under con- 


sideration, to do likewise. SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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high humidity . . . condensed 
moisture . . . corrosive fumes are 
present to rust vital metal parts 


These enemies in the air do not con- 
fine their attacks to flying planes. They 
start their destructive warfare on the 
ground before the planes are ready to 
take off ...on the production lines w 
vital parts are manufactured ...on 
ae 0 pe “— the parts become 
comp units. Temperature variation 
between metal and a re causes 
rust-forming dew. Fingerprints stain fine 
metal finishes. Corrosive fumes attack 


The battle against these enemies 
of the air must start on the ind in 
production lines. NO-OX-ID is the 
easy-to-use industrial weapon that sto 
all such corrosion by its double -acting 
attack ... by inhibiting corrosion chem- 
ically and mechanically. 


NO-OX-ID has been on the approved 
nos yes ppatveine rai us 

pipe lines for years. manufac- 
turers with a rust problem are invited to 
phone, wire, or write for complete 
information. Dearborn Engineers work- 

with your technical men get you 


ing 
the complete answer . . . and » too! 


Dearborn Chemical Company, 
NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


NO ‘Ox 


rust preventive 
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Wanted—Two Chairmen 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Both major parties are faced with 
the job of selecting a new chairman. 
The Republican National Committee 
meets on Dec. 7 to choose a successor 
to Joseph Martin Jr., who has served 
since 1940. No date has as yet been set 
for a Democratic Committee meeting, 
but those who follow politics closely 
look for its announcement within a 
month or so, when Edward J. Flynn, 
the present Democratic chairman, is 
expected to resign. 

With the restoration of a close balance 
in party strength, the choice of a new 
chairman in each case is not unim- 
portant. In fact, it may provide some 
clue to the political events of 1944. 

In the Democratic party the Presi- 
dent will dictate the decision. His 
problem will be only to make a selection 
from the rather scanty list of possibili- 
ties. But these facts are, of themselves, 
meaningful symptoms of the party 
organization’s state of health. 

It can hardly be said that there are 
any active candidates for the chairman’s 
job in the Democratic party. Post- 
master General Frank Walker might be 
drafted by the President, but he would 


_accept only with the greatest reluctance. 


Leo Crowley, Alien Property Custodian, 
is most frequently mentioned. Joseph E. 
Davies, former Ambassador to Moscow, 
and John W. McCormack, majority 
leader of the House, are possibilities. 
None stirs much enthusiasm. It will be 
many a day before another Farley is 
found. The bloom is simply off the job. 
Not much patronage remains to be 
given out, and the New Deal inner 
circle provides what political counsel 
the President needs. 


The fight for the chairmanship in 
the Republican party, on the other 
hand, suggests the vigor of the party’s 
hopes. So does the fact that so many 
prospective Presidential candidacies are 
in evidence. The GOP is feeling the 
oats of the November victory. Party 
insiders say the new chairman must be 
experienced in politics and must come 
from the Midwest or West. Circum- 
stances may alter these specifications, 
but now they seem pretty important. 

Most frequently mentioned is Werner 
W. Schroeder, national committeeman 


of Illinois, who, since 1940, has presided 
over a sort of renaissance of Republican- 
ism in his state. He is pretty violently 
opposed by Willkie friends, however, 
because they say he is too close to the 
McCormick-Brooks people. This opposi- 
tion may turn the choice elsewhere. 

There is a strong call for Alf M. 
Landon, who is reluctant to serve. Other 
possibilities are national committeemen 
Harrison E. Spangler of Iowa, Ralph H. 
Cake of Oregon and Sinclair Weeks of 
Massachusetts. Likewise John Hollister 
of Ohio, former congressman and law 
partner of Senator Taft. The chances 
that the committee will go completely 
outside the party organization to select 
some well-known businessman are ex- 
ceedingly slim. 


After an insistent demand by Mr. 
Willkie a statement on foreign affairs 
was adopted at the April meeting of 
the Republican National Committee. 
This time there is little demand for 
statements of party policy. That is 
fortunate because the making of any 
resolution on national policy by the 
national committee is an impropriety. 
It has no legal power to bind the party. 
The convention, does that. The com- 
mittee’s job is to keep the national 
party alive between Presidential cam- 
paigns, to prepare for the convention 
and the campaign, to raise money, to 
conduct research on national affairs and 
to maintain contact with state and local 
organizations. 

Mr. Willkie’s influence in the forth- 
coming meeting will be of some im- 
portance. But it will not be decisive. 
The 1940 candidate will, it is said, con- 
trol not over a quarter of the 106 
members. The rift between him and the 

‘ party organization is now pretty deep. 

But arguments among Republicans, 
while troublesome, are not signs of 
weakness. In 1920 the Republican party 
emerged from years of internal conflict 
to win the election. In 19382, though the 
preconvention fight of the Democrats 
was bitter, they carried through tri- 
umphantly. The real test of the Re- 
publican party will be the performance 
of its 22 governors, it 209 members of 
the House and its $8 senators, not what 
its members say about each other. 




















P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. 








How American it is...to want something better! 


TASTES VARY. All of us like the right to choose exactly 
what we want to eat or drink. You’d think, therefore, that 
in choosing a moderate beverage such as ale, there’d be 
much difference of opinion. 


But there’s another thing about Americans—their con- 
stant hunt for something better. And because this ale lives 
up so literally to the “Purity,” “Body,” and “Flavor,” in- 
scribed upon its three-ring trade mark, it has come to be.. 
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Yes, we know—this couldn’t actually happen! 
You'll never encounter any lacy whatcha-ma- 
callits in Army laundry. But here’s the story: 


We called in a photographer and said, ““The Army 
Quartermaster Corps is sending out mobile laun- 
dries with our troops to all parts of the world. 
Each of those laundries has to get some 15,000 
soldiers’ clothes clean every week, no matter what 
part of the world it’s in. And some of the places 
they go—the water’s so hard it bounces! 
*“‘What’s that got to do with Monsanto?’”’ 
asked the photographer. 
“Plenty,” we said. “Monsanto makes a product 
named Santomerse. We chemists call it a deter- 
gent—but never mind that. What it does is whip 
up the sudsiest, cleansingest lather you ever saw, 
no matter how hard the water. And it’s being 
used by the Army in these mobile laundries.” 
“*But—what’ll the picture be?’ the photog- 
rapher wanted to know. 
“That’s your job,” said we. “But we want to 
bring Mrs. Housewife into it somehow. She has 
been using such chemical detergents for several 
years. She knows how thoroughly they soften 
water and how gently they clean the most fragile 
} garments. Then, too, we want her to know about 
* the Army’s use of these same cleansing agents in 
the world’s hardest hard water areas ... because 
it may bring further chemical developments in 
detergents that will make her washdays still easier 
in the future. That’s what we want to show.” 
“It’s going to be tough to get all that in one 
picture,” said the photographer. But he tried. 
And this is the picture he brought back. 
Monsanto CHemicat Company, St. Louis. 





“E”“ FOR EXCELLENCE —The Army-Navy “E” 

burgee, “representing recognition by the Army 

and the Navy of especially meritorious production 

of war materials” has been awarded to Monsanto 

and replaces the Navy “E”™ first awarded Monsanto 
ber 31, 1941. 
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